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Ichabod 


HE scenery shifts and the actors change. Sir Stafford 

Cripps joined the War Cabinet at a time of defeats 
and disasters ; he leaves it at the dawn of victories. The 
Government changes announced last weekend came as 
a surprise ; but, overshadowed by the heartening course 
of the war, they caused little stir. On the face of it, there 
was a simple explanation. When Lord Beaverbrook went 
temporarily to Washington last March on a semi-official 
mission, it was announced that he would be succeeded by 
a more permanent representative of Ministerial rank to 
deal with supply matters. Now, belatedly, the successor 
has been chosen, The Supply Ambassador is to be Colonel 
Llewellin, Resident Minister in Washington. This was 
the first move. Into Colonel Llewellin’s place as Minister 
of Aircraft Production has stepped Sir Stafford Cripps ; 
and the honours of which Sir Stafford divests himself are 
shared out. His seat in the War Cabinet is taken by 
Mr Morrison ; the office of Lord Privy Seal passes to 
Lord Cranborne; Mr Eden replaces Sir Stafford as 
Leader of the House of Commons. 

The significance of these moves is not perhaps so 
simple as the explanation. For Sir Stafford Cripps they 
mark the end of a chapter. When he joined the War 
Cabinet, he had become by chance a symbolic figure. He 
was the man of the hour because the hour was so heavy 
with uncertainties, and Sir Stafford Cripps, untried and 
uncompromised, was taken to represent the widespread 


yearning for better things, for the effective conduct of 
the war above the level of party bargains and particular 
feuds and for the interpretation in positive policies of the 
aims and aspirations of the people. Now, when the .var 
has entered a brighter stage and the people’s hopes have 
begun to be realised in battle, the Reformer gives place 
to the Scientist. As Minister of Aircraft Production, in 
charge also of the use of wireless in offensive operations 
under water as well as in the air, Sir Stafford Cripps 
begins a new career—for which, by reason of his training 
in science and his skill in the handling of technical pro- 
blems as a lawyer, be is well fitted. In the present phase 
of the war his new work is of very great importance. But 
what has happened to the career which popular esteem 
picked out for him nine months ago? It may be that he 
was the wrong runner to back. But it was the right race 
to be backed in. Is the race still to be run? Has the 
baton been handed on to Mr Eden, Mr Bevin, Mr 
Lyttelton, Sir John Anderson or Mr Morrison? The need 
for a spokesman of the New Democracy is not less in 
victory than in defeat. Indeed, the need to embody the 
nation’s deep wants and needs in a programme of laws 
and deeds is more imperative than ever. The danger of 
losing the war has gone ; but the danger of winning the 
war and losing the peace is still real. 

The qualifications of Sir Stafford Cripps for the réle 
which was thrust upon him were character and inde- 
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pendence of the party machines. There was nothing in 
his- career either as a politician or as an ambassador to 
show for certain that he had either a policy or the quality 
of leadership. But he assumed the mantle willingly and 
with a sense of dedication. In his first speech as Leader 
of the Commons he took all reform as his province. His 
eagerness to do his duty was demonstrated when he left 
his high place at a crucial moment and flew to India with 
all his prestige at stake in a hazardous mission. Now he 
departs after nine months with little or nothing done ; and, 
with the same sense of duty that sent him to India, he 
steps down to a supply department where his labours no 
doubt will be as devoted as ever. At the Cabinet table he 
has been succeeded by Mr Morrison. Mr Morrison has 
been unfairly and maliciously attacked for the way in 
which he has discharged his responsibilities as Home 
Secretary and Minister of Home Security ; he has even 
been charged with ruthlessness, a quality which in fact 
he can scarcely claim. As a departmental chief, he has 
done well, and without doubt deserves the vote of confi- 
dence which the Prime Minister has given him by this 
promotion. He is dutiful, talented, persevering and right- 
minded. But, as a Cabinet Minister, his position differs 
from that of Sir Stafford Cripps in two significant ways. 
He is a party leader ; and he is the active and energetic 
head of two busy departments. It is impossible to put aside 
entirely the fear that his appointment may mark the 
restoration of the old order, in which the Cabinet was 
openly a balance of political and departmental forces, a 
nice and negative equilibrium of different interests. 

The spirit of government is indeed more important 
than its mechanics; and it would be unfair to Mr 
Morrison to suggest that he is less anxious or eager for 
reform than Sir Stafford Cripps. But the clock cannot 
be put back without causing misgivings among those 
with their eyes upon the future. The stress of war has 
amply shown that a Cabinet of party leaders, wholly pre- 
occupied by departmental effairs and chosen on a 
“ representative ” basis, is not the most suitable instru- 
ment for inspiring and initiating prompt and effective 
action. The requirements of peace, which now overhang 
all the deliberations of government, are no less exacting. 
The question must be asked, with some concern, whether 
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the things for which Sir Stafford Cripps’ was supposed tp 
stand when he joined the Cabinet have departed with 
him. His words in the House last week have perhaps been 
given an added meaning by his departure. He denied the 
negative idea that the Government should regard jy 
function to be the mere holding of the balance betwee 
reformers and reactionaries ; he urged that political unity 
should not stultify policy—that if solidarity requireg 
reformers to modify their steps, it required the men cop. 
servatives no less to hasten theirs. 

Perhaps these Government changes are personal and 
particular and have no wider meaning. The truth wij 
soon be tested. The Government cannot go much further 
without proving whether or not the forward march has 
been called off. Some signs are ominous. The inertia into 
which the programme for physical planning has fallen 
is notorious. The lack of a definite promise in the King’ 
speech of the broad reforms which need no argument, 
such as a new Education Bill or a Colonial Charter, 
caused widespread regret—not least perhaps, in private, 
to Sir Stafford Cripps. The return, in the lates 
Ministerial reshuffle, of the old practice of using the 
Colonial Office as a rest-centre or changing room is not 
encouraging. When Sir Stafford Cripps joined th 
Cabinet, the people’s questioning ranged over the whok 
field of war and peace. Now, when he leaves it, many 
doubts about the war itself have been stilled ; but all th 
wider and longer uncertainties remain. Until these doubts 
have been set at rest by firm proofs of the Government’ 
intentions, many will regard the departure of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, rightly or wrongly, as being as symbolical as his 
arrival. The issue is not the merit or demerit of particular 
Ministers. What is at stake is the vitality of democratic 
leadership, which has been so grievously sapped by a 
decade of “national” Governments. Mr Churchill has 
been a host by himself in the battle ; his are the laurels 
of the new offensive, as were those of the days of defence; 
and they will not fade. But the place beside him for men 
to look into the future, to speak the mind of Britain 
about what they see and to act upon it has still to bk 
claimed. There, in the traditions and qualities of the 
British people, of all kinds and creeds, is the stuff of the 
New Democracy. Who is to seek it out? 


From Strength 


AD news has become as rare as good news was for 
so long. The success and gathering strength of the 
Allies on the southern shores of the Mediterranean has 
been accompanied by the hammering of the Japanese in 
New Guinea and the Solomons and by the great Russian 
counterstroke to nip off the Nazi tentacles which had 
crossed the Don. There is still no reply to the new-style 
massive bombing of Germany and Italy. Almost unlimited 
vistas seem to be opened up as the offensive proceeds on 
land, at sea and in the air. Everywhere along the perimeter 
of Axis control, from Petsamo to Sicily, Sardinia, the 
Balkans and the Caucasus, there must be anxious waiting. 
By its new vulnerability, Italy marks the turn of the tide 
in a special sense ; here, at least, is what looks like an 
Achilles heel. 

All this has happened so suddenly that the necessary 
adjustment in attitude and policy is not perhaps easy. 
For more than three years, Allied diplomats and propa- 
gandists have perforce had to make all their leads from 
weakness. Now, abruptly, they can lead from strength. 
The use of Darlan to secure progress in French Africa 
has brought large and undoubted benefits ; as Mr Eden 
has urged, in answer to protests ; full discussion of this 
decision must now wait until the critical battle of Tunisia 
has ended. But the manceuvre is in the old style, the 
style forced upon Allied foreign policy by the continued 
weakness of the Allies in the field—and, as an article cn 
page 666 points out, by the limitations laid by the Ameri- 
can constitution and by American politics upen the State 


Department. Lord Halifax has said that “ Darlan must & 
judged by his achievements.” Undoubtedly, he will be, 
and the judgment will not begin with the events of Novem 
ber, 1942. But the Allies, in their newly proved strength, 
need make no more ad hoc bargains. The days for appease- 
ment at last are done, and the spectre of a peace round- 
table surrounded by the sort of men whose outlook and 
actions made war inevitable before it started must now bk 
laid. If any of those who courted war by their deeds both 
in their own countries and abroad turn to do a deal with 
the Allied victors they can be disregarded. The object 
total victory, not only over the nations who wilfully 
brought about this war, but also over the men and the ideas 
which made the world of 1939 one in which war was it 
evitable. Total victory, unconditional surrender, no com 
promise—these are the banners which the United Nations 
can freely fly, without fear or favour, the banners which 
they must fly if their aim of a better and safer world 3s 
to be achieved. 

It is opportune to point out these new opportunities 
and the new horizon. The thought of making a peace less 
than victory with Germanv has never been entertained 
in this country since the first faltering months of wat; 
and there is no doubt that a Government led and inspired 
by Mr Churchill will be totally grim and totally uncom 
promising towards all foes. But, here and there, there 
are still remnants of loose and shoddy thinking about 
Italy. Not even the most sober and cautious of observers 
can question that Italy is headed for disaster and 
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that its spirit is all but broken—that, if it were 
pot an occupied and dependent territory of Ger- 
man Europe, it might even be ready soon to call 
for quarter. But no quarter must be given. ‘Lhe people 
who remember that the Italians, like so many of the 
Germans, are nice folk, that the trains ran to time and 
the roads were good when they spent their pleasant 
holidays in Italian hotels, and that Italian society with 
a capital S was always pleasant and hospitable are barking, 
with characteristically British (and American) bliadness, up 
the wrong tree. ‘L hey forget, for instance, that the proto- 

of all that the Nazis have done by way of personal 
brutality in their political career, in their Brown Houses 
and their concentration camps, was the brutality of Italian 
Fascism, which began its progress towards popular 
infamy twenty years ago. They forget that the first spokes- 
man of the creed of warlike aggression in the inter-war 
period was Mussolini, and that, in the days of his success, 
the nice Italian people and their charming social leaders 
took the Duce to their hearts. They forget the almost 
incredible refinements of cruelty which accompanied the 
building of a brief empire in Abyssinia. They forget the 
almost unparalleled treachery which brought the Italians 
boastfully into the war against France, when France was 
already beaten to its knees. They forget, in short, that it 
was Mussolini, not Hitler, who began it all, and that, what- 
ever the Italians may feel now when retribution is at 
hand, Mussolini was given their backing when he was 
more successful. It is entirely wrongheaded to sympathise 
with the Italians because they have proved so much less 
eficient in battle than the Germans, or te wish to treat 
the first saboteurs of European decency and peace as 
merely misguided and misled, simply because some of 
them before the war sold ice-cream. ground organs, 


The 


HE future of gold is more and more widely under 

discussion. The réle of gold in war economy has 
been adequately and unflatteringly assessed by the recent 
decisions of the United States, Canada and Australia to 
stop production in order to free labour and equipment 
for the production of baser but more essential materials. 
There may be special arguments for maintaining gold 
production in South Africa. The entire economy of the 
country is so intimately geared to this one form of enter- 
prise. But, for the rest, it seems to have been accepted, 
pethaps tardily, that the digging up of precious metals, 
except for industrial uses, should have as little place in 
a world war economy as the luxury trades which one 
after another are being stifled. The production of gold 
had a useful réle to play as long as the United States 
temained neutral, and as long as the amount of gold 
offered to the United States had any effect on the volume 
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waited at table, kept hotels or gave lovely parties. If the 
peopie of Germany are responsible tor m.uer’s deeds 


because they have given him support and backing for one 
decade, as indeed tney are, the peopie of ltay are respons- 
ible for the support they have given to Mussolini for two. 

Heavy fignuug, bitter ordeals and, no aoudt, dis- 
appointments and setbacks have still to come. But peace 
is in sight ; and it is more than ever important tat the 
people of this country and of the United States should 
remember why this war was begun and what brought it 
about. To seek a speedier peace by making terms 
with the men, Germans, Italians or of whatever country, 
whose creeds and habits brought war about would be a 
betrayal of all that has been worked and fought for—and 
a denial of the strength for retribution and jusuce which 
the United Nations have now mustered. The lead from 
strength must be unmistakable. Rightly, the British 
Government has declared its intention not to interfere in 
the independent concerns of other nations. But it would 
be wrong to interpret this as giving carte blanche to the 
return of the fascist heresies which debauched whole 
classes and countries before the war and found their final 
expression in cruel violence, brutality and naked aggres- 
sion. Every nation is entitled to decide its own destiny. 
But it is not entitled to support for infringements of 
human personality and self-respect which, as was amply 
proved in the case of both Nazi Germany and Fascist 
Italy, lead inevitably to war without as well as within. 
The deal with Darlan must be no precedent. The United 
Nations must go on without compromise to the end when 
every aggressor will be down and out, everywhere and in 
every country. There is no need any longer for the Allies 
to falter and manceuvre. They have the strength to win 
not only the war but the peace as well. 


Future of Gold 


of assistance we obtained from that country. But that 
justification was considerably dimmed from the moment 
the Lend-Lease Act was passed, and it was altogether 
extinguished with the United States’ entry into the shoot- 
ing war. It is true that Argentina, Sweden and Switzer- 
land still show a distinct preference for gold and have 
lately converted part of their foreign exchange assets into 
it. This preference is significant as a symbol of the esteem 
in which gold is still regarded. But it can hardly be argued 
that the cause of either belligerent side can be appreciably 
affected by its capacity to feed this minute neutral fringe 
with gold. For the duration of the war, therefore, the 
verdict—always excepting the very special case of South 
Africa—must be that the less gold is produced, the better. 

It is, however, on the réle which gold is to play in the 
post-war world that the main debate and the sharpest 
clash of views occur. Minds are now engaged on the task 
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of shaping the grand design of the post-war monetary 
system. Whatever plan may ultimately be put into opera- 
uon, it is certain (pace the Sound Currency Association) 
that it can involve no return to the monetary conceptions 
of 1925. ihe gold standard, as the text books described it 
and in the semi-automatic manner in which it sometimes 
operated, died in 1914. Its painful and chequered resur- 
recuon between 1925 and 1931 was perhaps part of the 
price which had to be paid for the understanding of 
economic realities. The lesson which should have derived 
from this intcriude was not a distrust of gold as such, 
but a distrust of false parities, of the barren masses of 
international indebtedness created by the last war, of the 
economic nationalism, of the whole crazy pattern of 
economic contradictions which doomed the new gold 
standard—and would have made equally short work of 
any international monetary system. 

Education did not stop at that point. What has been 
learned since 1931, since the departure from gold and 
since the initiation by Germany of the vast armament 
drive which, without any gold, indeed without any of the 
visual orthodox basis of “ sound finance,” was to accom- 
plish the most stupendous and concentrated public works 
programme ever achieved by any one nation? This fur- 
ther lesson can be expressed in one sentence: the domi- 
nance of finance over economics has been overthrown 
That dominance will never return, in that a concept 
such as a fixed gold parity will never be set up as the 
sole criterion of economic policy. But the baby must not 
be thrown out with the bathwater. The wider objective of 
international economic equilibrium for which the gold 
parity stood as a symbol cannot be disregarded. Some 
form of international monetary system is essential and 
any such system calls for discipline on the part of its 
adherents. The post-war system may ultimately involve a 
return to the free exchange markets which in the past 
achieved their task of clearing international payments with 
an efficiency and suppleness which no rigid bilateral 
clearing system could achieve. 

But in the immediate post-war period, it seems almost 
certain that some measure of exchange control will be 
called for and that the operation of this control will make 
use of the technique of exchange clearing in which the 
wartime operations of the various currency blocs have 
provided much experience and led to many refinements. 
Whether the ultimate clearing of international payments 
is effected through a free market or through the reciprocal 
transactions of three or more currency blocs, some inter- 
national standard of value and means of payment is 
essential. The national currency units must be expressed 
in terms of some uniform standard. That standard must 
in turn be related to the means chosen to pay uncleared 
balances of international indebtedness ; and strong argu- 
ments support the claims of gold to fulfil these twin 
functions. The most important, if at the same time the 
most pnpacsacenie, of these arguments is the reverence in 
which gold is still held over the greater part of the world. 
That feeling goes back to the birth of civilisation. It 
cannot be kilied in a day. At this moment, gold is quoted 
in the free market in Bombay and in all the black markets 
of the world at ievels ranging to twice the official dollar 
and sterling prices. There is no country in the world 
where it is not acceptable. 

The alternative to gold or to some international unit 
of account based on gold would be one or other of the 
existing currencies—inevitably the dollar, in the post- 
war economic set-up—as the standard of international 
values and payments. There might well be grave political 
objections to such an appointment. However dominant 
the dollar may become in the post-war currency world, 
and however complete may be the dependence of gold 
on the readiness of the United States to buy it at a fixed 
price in terms of dollars, there are solid reasons why gold 
should act as the cloak under the cover of which the 
strong currencies play their part. In a recent address to 
the Swiss Bankers’ Association, Mr Per Jacobsson, the 
economist of the Bank for International Settlements, made 
this point with particular emphasis 
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Before 1914 it was one of the great advantages of the 
international gold standard that it effectively ensured 
voluntary discipline in the monetary policy of the various 
countries without it being necessary for their sovereignty 
to be restricted 

After this war, there will be greater need than ever to 
dissociate the ideals of econemic co-ordination among 
nations from those of political hegemony. Gold may serve 
a very useful purpose in solving that crucial problem. 

In any case, the decision to use or abandon gold in the 
post-war monetary mechanism is one that will not be 
taken without reference to the immense vested interests 
affected. However unfortunate such an admission may be, 
it will be a political as well as an economic decision, 
These vested interests can very briefly be defined: 
the United States holds four-fifths of the world’s 
stocks of gold ; the British Empire controls three-fifths of 
its current production. It would be strange indeed if 
gold were found to occupy no place in the post-war 
currency system. But will gold continue to command its 
present currency price? There are strong arguments in 
theory for reducing the artificial price inducement which 
in a decade has raised the volume of annual gold produc- 
tion by 114 per cent, its value in terms of dollars by 
182 per cent and its value in terms of sterling by 227 
per cent. A monetary system must be attuned to the 
dynamic character of the economic system which it serves, 
In the gold standard of the pest, the production of new 
gold introduced an element of dynamism, though admit- 
tedly crude and arbitrary. But with an annual output now 
equalling about 5 per cent of the accumulated money 
reserves, that dynamism may become a trifle too potent 
and wasteful. A good case can be made for restricting out- 
put, and this could most effectively be achieved by 
lowering the official dollar price as arbitrarily as it was 
raised ten years ago—with, perhaps, some compensation 
for the producing interests affected. This, too, is an issue 
which will be decided on political as well as economic 
grounds. Whether it would be politically feasible for 
the United States to accept the paper loss on its vast 
reserves of the metal—the greater part bought at the 
current price—or for South Africa to close down its 
marginal mines are crucial questions. 


One aspect of the gold problem remains to be men- 
tioned: that of the redistribution of the existing reserves. 
There is little chance of any kind of gold standard 
functioning as long as the existing maldistribution of the 
reserves exists ; and there is no chance of its functioning 
at all as long as the forces which have made for this mal- 
distribution continue to operate. The problem, in other 
words, is very largely dependent on the fiscal and foreign 
lending policies which the United States pursues after 
this war and on whether or not there are stable political 
conditions in Europe. If the tariff walls remain, if the 
United States return to financial isolation and if refugee 
capital resumes its flight from Europe, then, of course, the 
hope must be abandoned, not merely of seeing any retum 
of gold to the monetary scene, but of any stable inter- 
national regime. Even if the gold, or claims to it, were 
redistributed as free gifts by the United States, it would. 
in the established conditions, merely return to _ its 
Kentucky vaults. Such a prospect, however, seems too 
gloomy a view to take of human intelligence. It is surely 
permissible to hope that the end of the war will see the 
restoration of an international currency system, which 
may not indeed have the rigidity of fixed parities, but 
which will serve to maintain economic equilibrium 
between the nations. In such a system, gold must, 
assuredly, have a part to play. It may no longer be the 
arbiter of the volume of currency and credit and of the 
main objectives of economic policy. But it ceased to play 
that réle at a much earlier date than most people imagine 
—certainly before the last war. As a unit of monetary 
measurement, as a store of value, and as a means of 
ultimate payment, it is, however, likely to retain its place 
in the monetary picture—a “ relic of barbarism ” perhaps, 
but one which the world is unlikely to outgrow in this or 
the next generation. 
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Winter in Germany—|. 
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The ‘Test ot Self-Sufficiency 


URING the first two and a half years of war, Ger- 
D many’s food rations remained virtuaily unchanged, 
in spite of two cereal harvests below the pre-war average. 
The experiment of agricultural self-sufficiency appeared 
to have justified itseli. The diet of the German people 
was monotonous bu Ine third war harvest was 
even smaller than its two predecessors ; but the cut which 
was made in the bread and meat ration last spring has 
been partially restored ; and Goering has assured the Ger- 
mans that the conquered Russian provinces will soon fill 
any gaps, while any temporary deficiencies will be made 
good by reducing the consumption of the occupied coun- 
tries, particularly France, Hoiland and Denmark. 

Actually, in spite of past achievements and Goering’s 
fair promises now, the Russian war has undone German 
hopes. It has lasted too long ; and at the moment it is the 
Russians, not the Germans, who are advancing. The test 
of the policy of agricultural self-sufficiency started as soon 
as Germany’s huge war stocks of cereals, fats and meat 
had been used up, which happened last winter. In normal 
conditions, Europe is virtually self-sufficient in bread 
grain ; but its deficiencies in feeding-stuffs, oil seeds and 
fats were always considerable—even when adequate sup- 
plies of labour, draught animals, machinery and fertilisers 
were available, which is very far from being the case now. 
Roughly 50 per cent of the total consumption of fats was 
imported from overseas. 

Before the war, the process of organising the Balkan 
countries as a supply centre had been largely accom- 
plished. Vast stocks of food had been accumulated to carry 
Germany through the war on moderate rations—if har- 
vests were good, and new land could be conquered. The 
first stage of the struggle for self-sufficiency was already 
ended. No overall increase in Germany’s total farm out- 
put had been achieved ; but a significant shift had taken 
place in the kinds of produce grown. The acreage under 
tye had been reduced to permit an increase in wheat cul- 
vation. Land had been diverted from barley and 
dats to potatoes, sugar beet, and oi! seeds. Although 
the use of fertilisers had been increased by about 50 per 
cent, the yield of cereals per hectare had not been raised 
above the level of 1911-13 ; but, significantly, there was 
1 considerable increase in the yield of potatoes and sugar 


ulncient. 


beet. The trend of policy was plain. Imports of high 


quality foodstuffs were reduced to a minimum, while the 
output of bread grain, potatoes, sugar beet, and vegetables, 
that is to say the output of staple foods, was either 
maintained or increased, at exorbitant costs compared with 
the costs of agricultural production overseas. 

No great changes were necessary when the war began. 
The programme was already fixed, and the cultivation and 
deliveries of every farm were strictly controlled. Polish 
prisoners of war and Polish civilian workers replaced a 
great part of the mobilised peasants ; but the supply of fer- 
tilisers, particularly phosphates, was reduced, many 
draught animals were mobilised and fuel for tractors and 
other farm equipment severely rationed. After the col- 
lapse of France, the war stocks and surplus production of 
Holland and Denmark were requisitioned, which was 
sufficient, together with Germany’s own stocks, to make 
up for the inevitable wartime reductions in output—and 
the unexpectedly bad harvest of 1940. 

An ambitious plan to make use of the new lands con- 
quered was set on foot. Western European countries were 
fequired to make the same changes in cultivation that 
Germany had made between 1933 and 1939. The num- 
ber of their livestock was reduced ; and the cultivation 
of cereals, sugar beet and oil seeds was extended. It was 
intended to concentrate livestock breeding in south- 
eastern Europe to remove the difficulty of transporting 
feeding stuffs across the continent. 


The plan was ruined by Russia. If Russia had 


collapsed like France, it might have solved Germany’s 
food problems. But the war went on. Manpower was 
sucked away from the farms. The winter was severe. The 
real trial of the self-sufficiency policy had come. The 
surplus production of south-east Europe, much reduced 
luring 1940 and 1941 by the disturbances caused by 
erritorial changes, came virtually to an end with the 
mobilisation of Slovakia, Hungary and Roumania for the 
eastern struggle. War, followed by guerilla fighting in 
Jugoslavia and Greece, wrecked agriculture. Finland 
became a liability, and German and Danish foodstuffs 
had to be shipped there. The plan to live on the rest of 
Europe was broken ; and it was plain that Germany would 
have to subsist largely on its own current production. 
Aid could not be gained from the occupied and satellite 
countries by increasing output, but only by reducing 
their consumption nearer still to the level of sheer starva- 
tion, which was already too near to offer any appreciable 
margin. First Poland, and then other countries, notably 
Greece, Norway and Belgium, and especially the occupied 
provinces of Russia, were made to starve ; and, even in 
Germany, bread and meat rations were temporarily 
reduced last spring. The roughly six million or so 
prisoners of war and foreign workers in Germany are 
condemned to near famine conditions. 

Can Germany even maintain its own output of food- 
stuffs? All available reports show that agricultural pro- 
duction has steadily declined in western Europe as well 
as in the south-east. No single country has reported 
an output at all comparable with the average for 1936-39. 
Now that the last overseas supplies from French North 
Africa have been cut off, Germany is more than ever 
dependent on its home production. Germany’s policy is 
still that begun in 1933. To stimulate production, prices 
have been raised for almost all agricultural products, this 
time by means of bonuses paid directly by the State or 
out of an equalisation fund. Secondly, the large peasant 
population has been still more severely rationed. Finally, 
lower quality foodstuffs, such as potatoes and turnips, 
form a still higher proportion of German diet. This year’s 
production plan demands an extension in the cultivation 
of potatoes, oilseeds and vegetables. The output of cereals, 
milk and pigs is to be maintained at last year’s level. 
Already, the whole of the wheat, rye and barley harvests 
is needed simply to maintain the present bread ration 
The number of pigs and cattle will inevitably have to be 
reduced still further in the coming year. Since 1939-40, 
there has been no increase in the numbers of agricultural 
machines and tractors available. Machinery and tractors 
have been pooled in the villages. Significantly, in view of 
Nazi promises to the peasants, the large estates with 2 
sufficient supply of machinery are extending their hold- 
ings, while small peasant owners were frequently com- 
pelled to sell their plots—until an attempt was made to 
stop this by banning transfers. Nevertheless, the peasant 
whom Hitler promised to keep prosperous are driven in 
ever greater numbers from the land. The war has 
accelerated the flight from the land. A clear indication 
that the policy of self-sufficiency, which has already 
doubled agricultural costs, can neither feed the popula- 
tion nor sustain peasant agriculture is given by current 
discussions in the German press, which speak of the 
underpaid state of agriculture and demand that sales 
receipts should be increased again by a third. 

The last hope of maintaining present German rations 
is the restoration of agricultural activities in the occupied 
Russian provinces. It may be assumed that some degree 
of cultivation has been restored in the former Baltic 
states. The central Russian provinces used to produce 
considerable surpluses of industrial crops, but were 
dependent on food ‘supplies from other parts of Russia. 
Hopes are therefore based on the Ukraine. But 
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it is doubtful whether any substantial supplies have vet 
reached Germany. It is possible that German troops have 
been supplied with stocks found in the Ukraine; but 
there is no evidence that agricultural activities have been 
resumed on any considerable scale. The horse-drawn 
plough and the scythe cannot replace 87,000 tractors 
and 29,000 harvesters ; at the start of the war, Germany 


NOTES OF 


The Soviet High Command is garnering the first fruits 
of the successful defence of Stalingrad ; and the Wehrmacht 
is beginning to pay the penalty for its failure to widen the 
Stalingrad wedge. The two thrusts of the Red Army, in 
the north-west and in the south-west, have carried the 
struggle back to the points used by the Germans as the 
bases for the investment of Stalingrad. Names of places, 
familiar during the summer campaign, have come back into 
the news; and this alone is a measure of the Russian 
success. The northern thrust has so far been the stronger ; 
it has reached far westwards in the Kletskaya region. The 
southern thrust has reached the Kotelnikovo region. In 
the centre, Kalach, the key-point for communications, has 
been taken by the Russians. If the Red Army succeeds in 
strengthening its hold on Kalach and in closing the narrow 
gap between Kalach and Surovikhino, then the first objective 
of the campaign will be reached. The besiegers of Stalingrad 
will themselves be beseiged ; and the whole German force 
inside the Stalingrad wedge will find itself in deadly peril. 
Already, the siege of Stalingrad seems to have been breached 
from the north, where the attackers are reported to have 
joined hands with the city’s defenders. This success has 
come at a moment which might otherwise have been critical 
for the defence of Stalingrad, when ice floes on the Volga 
make the ferrying of supplies to the town almost impossible; 
and this has undoubtedly been one of the major motives 
in the timing of the present operations. Should the Kotelni- 
kovo thrust in the south assume an impetus similar to that 
shown by the attack from the north, the whole operation 
may develop into a broad pincer movement which would 
make the whole German position in the south extremely 
precarious. The ground would then be prepared for a more 
ambitious drive to recapture the northern Caucasus—and, 
perhaps, the Donetz Basin, too. This, in fact, seems to be 
Marshal Timoshenko’s further objective. The analogy with 
last year’s recapture of Rostov is obvious. But there have 
been many portents which augur greater success this year. 
The concentration of manpower and weapons on the 
Russian side seems to be very strong ; and the deterioration 
in the morale of the German and Roumanian soldiers has 
been reflected in the high number of prisoners taken, a 
completely new feature in the eastern campaign. 


* * * 


The Empire: A Side Line ? 


Lord Cranborne’s departure from the Colonial Office 
to take up the onerous duties of Lord Privy Seal, without 
Cabinet rank, and Leader of the House of Lords invites 
questions. Why, for instance, is it possible for Mr Eden to 
lead the House of Commons with one hand and direct the 
Foreign Office with the other when Lord Cranborne appar- 
ently finds the leadership of the House of Lords a whole- 
time job ? Is it because the Coloniai Office is to be given 
a new and added importance ? This would be a gratifying 
explanation ; but it is not perhaps borne out by the sub- 
stitution of Mr Oliver Stanley for Lord Cranborne—or by 
the absence of a promise of far-reaching colonial policy in 
the King’s Speech. It may, of course, be that Lord Cran- 
borne is in transit—perhaps to India, where a new Viceroy 
is already needed and wil! soon be due. Speculation on these 
matters is not very profitable; but one thing is certain. 
There have been too many Colonial Secretaries in recent 
years and too iittle colonial policy. It is the habit nowadays 
to use the Colonial Office, like the Board of Education, as 
a convenient seat in the perpetual game of musical chairs, 
which has been so outstandingly the characteristic of 
“national ” Governments, especial'y in wartime. Yet, both 
the Colonial Office and the Board of Education will be chief 
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had only 67,000 tractors for all purposes. The inexorable 
fact is that Germany must produce the bulk of its food. 
stuffs from German soil, and the outlook is by no means 
bright. Even if the whole of Europe can be reduced to 
absolute starvation level in Germany’s interests, the 
German food situation is bound to grow steadily worse 
as the war goes on. 


THE WEEK 


testing grounds of the Government’s good intentions in the 
matter of reconstruction ; and if the political chiefs, good, 
bad, and indifferent, are continually going out as soon as they 
come in, the scope for making the bold, broad new pro. 
grammes required is obviously much restricted. As Colonial 
Secretary, Mr Stanley may win the spurs for which he has 
been so frequently recommended, but which he has stil] 
to gain ; but neither his appointment nor its occasion invite 
undue optimism. 


* * 7 


Full Employment 


Almost any day now, Sir William Beveridge’s report 
on social security, which has received more advance pub 
licity perhaps than any other publication in recent history— 
its advance notices have been couched in very similar terms 
to those of a “super” Hollywood production—will 
appear. A week ago, Sir William Beveridge, addressing 
the Fabian Society, said something about the essential back- 
ground against which his proposals will have to be set, 
No plans for social security will be of any avail if economic 
security is absent. Rightly, Sir William said that the main- 
tenance of employment after the war is the most important 
and the most difficult of the problems of reconstruction. 
Rightly, too, he said that it is an assurance that the Govern- 
ment has effective plans for maintaining employment after 
the war that those now engaged on war service are, above 
all, looking for. A series of articles in The Economist in 
October discussed ways and means of ensuring full employ- 
ment in peacetime conditions by state policy and direction; 
and a number of letters printed on page 662 carry the dis- 
cussion further. Sir William Beveridge himself did not 
enter into the question of ways and means ; but he made 
three important points. First, the methods of the last peace— 
private enterprise without national planning—cannot be 
relied upon to solve the problems of demobilisation and re- 
mobilisation, any more thar they would have been adequate 
to organise the war effort itself. Secondly, if a plan is to be 
pursued by which the state will undertake the responsibility 
of maintaining investment at the level needed to support 
full employment, new kinds of civil servants and new civil 
service methods will be required. Thirdly, and most impor- 
tant, the use of planning brings with it, more than ever 
before, the need for measures to ensure adaptability, t 
ensure the fluidity of resources and the absence of barriers 
to the transfer of men and plant from one type of work 
to another. The indispensable virtue of private enterprise 
in the past was that it provided this adaptability and there 
fore secured immense progress. 


* 


This is the real challenge to planning, the problem o 
combining a new measure of security for every citizen with 
at least the old degree of adaptability and efficiency in the 
use of productive resources. Laissez-faire has long been 
abandoned because of the insecurity it brought with It; 
planning will fail disastrously if it cannot achieve the same 
flexibility in the use of resources as was achieved, more 
empirically, under laissez-faire. Oddly, Sir William Beve 
ridge welcomed the National Policy for Industry recently 
signed by 120 business leaders. It is true that his welcome 
was only given to the “serious and patriotic spirit 
in which the signatories are considering the post-war period. 
But it is very doubtful whether any system of rule by cof 
porations, by which economic policy and industrial condi- 
tions are determined by the industrial interests themselv¢s 
can possibly give the adaptability and flexibility which af 
needed. Not unnaturally, full employment means to the 
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industrialist—whatever professions may be made to the 
contrary and however honest these professions may be—the 
maintenance of the numbers on his particular pay roll at 
their present level, which is the absolute negation of effi- 
ciency and progress and another way of defining industrial 
stagnation. Full employment, properly conceived, means 
more than the crude concept of as many people as possible 
at work. It is more than a quantitative problem. The quality 
of the work is all-important, and by quality must be meant 
productivity. Either full employment means the maximum 
yse Of all the nation’s resources in the most productive 
work, or it is a cloak for the most uneconomic policies 
imaginable. 


Extremely Critical 


The course of the fighting in North Africa promises 
well ; but nothing can yet be taken for granted. The Battle 
of Egypt and the success of the Moroccan and Algerian 
landings are now past history. The future of Allied strategy 
and the duration of the war depend immediately and 
critically on the progress made in the east by the Eighth 
Army and in the west by the First Army. In the last week, 
the speed of advance, at least of General Alexander’s force. 
has slowed down. News from Tunisia is fragmentary and 
inconclusive ; but it indicates plainly that none of the 
advancing Allied columns has as yet joined battle with 
the bulk of the Axis troops. All the evidence suggests that 
the Germans intend the decisive action for the future of 
North Africa to be fought in Tunisia rather than on the 
Libyan-Tripolitanian frontier. Reinforcements and supplies 
have certainly reached the Axis via Tunis and Bizerta, while 
the air evacuation of units of Rommel’s Libyan force is 
still proceeding. It is clear that, on both the African fronts, 
the Germans, for the last week, have been fighting only 
delaying actions. Whether or not Rommel is to make a 
stand at El Agheila is, at the time of writing, still 
undecided ; but it seems improbable that, if he does so, 
itcan be a maior action. Supplies and troops from Rommel’s 
force are known to have already proceeded westward. The 
situation in Tunis is very considerably affected by the 
spirited assistance given to the Allies by numerous French 
units. Axis propaganda discusses the alleged strengthening 
of the Tunisian bridgehead, especially in the air, with great 
confidence ; and there is no doubt that a very determined 
attempt will be made to hold the First Army and to outrun 
the Eighth until the Germans can dig in. 


* * * 


Darlan at Work 


The first measures taken by Darlan in his new capacity 
as High Commissioner for French North Africa have 
been followed with the keenest interest ; and all those who 
dispute about the affaire Darlan will find food for thought 
in the short but crowded record of the High Commissioner’s 
activities. The decisive steps leading to the effective inclu- 
sion of the whole of French Africa in the war effort of the 
United Nations have been made. The adherence of French 
West Africa to Admiral Darlan, not (as has too often been 
said) to the Allies, has been secured. The defenders of the 
deal with Darlan can reasonably point to this as a major 
success “in saving lives and time.” The reply will be no 
less reasonably, that French West Africa was already effec- 
tively neutralised by events further north ; it was virtually 
won even without Darlan—Allied control over North Africa 
had cut off West Africa from France anyhow, and its 
Governor-General, M. Boisson, had to make the best of a 
Position in which he actually had no choice. Meanwhile, 
im North Africa itself, Darlan has been hard at work. Some 
of the measures he has taken can only be welcomed. Five 
classes of reservists have been called up in Algeria. Morocco 
has been divided into three zones; and each will come 
under special war-time regulations. A special trade depart- 
ment has been set up to deal with economic adjustment. 
Algerian Jews have been called up for service, which legally 
implies their re-acquirement of French citizenship. But, in 
spite of all this, Darlan’s policy is still wrapped in ambigu- 
ity. The release of the de Gaullist prisoners, for instance, has 
been consented to in the form of an “amnesty”; and the 
Fighting French have voiced their protest against the use 
of this form of “ rehabilitation,” which is normally used in 
the case of proved criminals. The release of 900 members of 
the International Brigade has been announced as a measure 
taken, not by Darlan, but by the Americans; the French 
administration is apparently not anxious to take the credit. 
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Darlan’s decrees carry always the same formule—* In 
virtue of the powers conferred upon us by the Marshal. . .” 
“In the name of the Marshal of France, head of the French 
state . . ” Nor has ambiguity been absent from those 
of Darlan’s utterances which bear upon foreign policy. The 
address to the Sultan, on the occasion of the fifth anniver- 
sary of his accession to the throne, was significant. Darlan 
spoke of “France, Morocco and the United States, the 
nations which have a chivalrous idea of honour and have 
always respected a given word.” The Sultan’s reply was 
worded more broadly and it carried a reference to the 
“ United Nations,” a term which, like the name of Britain, 
Darlan has so far been careful to avoid. 


* * * 


French West Africa 


The bloodless surrender cf Dakar represents a signifi- 
cant credit item in the African balance sheet. Up to the last, 
M. Boisson had vehemently declared that Dakar would 
never be another Madagascar and would resist Anglo- 
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American encroachment. The fact that not only Dakar, 
but the whole of the African bulge, is now closed to the 
Axis represents an important gain. The strategic importance 
of Dakar can be gauged from a glance at the map. It is the 
nearest African point to South America, being less than 
2,000 miles from Brazil. U-boats have recently intensified 
their activities in the Central Atlantic and the enemy is 
now deprived of possible opportunities for fuelling along 
the West African coast. The military and economic poten- 
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tial of French West Africa is considerable. Dakar has a 
first-class harbour—the third largest in the French empire 
and next in importance to Marseilles and Le Havre—and 
a good airfield; the French West African army numbers 
about 100,000 men; parts of the vast hinterland are rich 
in natural resources, Politically, the implications of this 
event are the same as those raised in North Africa. The 
problem is somewhat sharpened, however, by the fact that 
French West Africa has a common frontier with French 
Equatorial Africa, which was one of the first colonial terri- 
tories to declare for General de Gaulle and is under Fight- 
ing French administration. 


» * * 


Delaying Action 


In the Commons on Wednesday, Mrs Tate’s amend- 
ment to the Address, calling for equal compensation for 
men and women for war injuries, was defeated ; but it was 
morally a defeat for the Government. Almost every speaker 
opposed the present policy of discrimination ; and 95 votes, 
the most yet cast against the present administration, sup- 
ported the amendment, against the faithful 229 who sup- 
ported the Government. There were many abstentions. The 
Government’s case is that equal compensation is not pos- 
sible without equal pay; while pay is unequal between 
men and women, it is argued, equal compensation would 
mean either disproportionately high benefits for women 
or disproportionately low benefits for men. Mr Attlee, 
who put forward this distinctly disingenuous plea— 
for all its plausibility as it stands—did not suggest 
that his heart was in it; and his announcement that a 
Select Committee would be set up to look into these 
frightening complications made no impression on_ the 
Government’s critics. Actually, the Government’s line of 
argument was both unfair and unconvincing. Mrs Tate 
deliberately confined her case to the question of compensa- 
tion. So the Government, simply to win the debate, switched 
at once to the issue of pay, saying that the two are in- 
separable. If they are inseparable, then Mrs Tate and her 
supporters must broaden their front. On balance, the 
women of this country are being treated as shabbily as 
they are doing well ; and if equal compensation, which is 
common sense, is impossible without equal pay, which is 
common justice, the two must be granted together. And 
to set up a Select Committee, which can serve no purpose 
but to. state (or disguise) the obvious, is sheer 
procrastination. 


* * o 


The Defence of Australia 


Mr Curtin has taken a courageous step in proposing 
that the restriction on using the Australian Militia outside 
Australia should be relaxed to the extent of enabling it to 
be sent to the territories in the south-west Pacific. To 
people in this country, such a step, when Japan is already 
in the Pacific islands which constitute Australia’s outer ring 
of defence, seems belated and obvious. But conscription for 
service outside the Commonwealth is as serious an issue to 
the Australian Labour Party as it is under similar circum- 
stances for French Canadians ; and it is probably fear of 
splitting his party, as it was split in the last war, that 
prevents Mr Curtin from going the whole hog and removing 
the restriction altogether. As it is, if his proposal is imple- 
mented, the Militia and the AIF will be regarded as an 
indivisible force for service in the Solomons, Timor. 
Netherlands Indies and New Zealand—Papua and New 
Guinea, being under Australian jurisdiction, are presumably 
not affected by the restriction. What is strange is that M: 
Curtin should have chosen this particular time to make his 
proposal. That he should have announced it first to a 
Federal conference of the Labour Party, before obtaining 
the support of his Cabinet and before announcing it to 
Parliament, can also be explained by his desire to preserv« 
the unity of his party, whose majority in Parliament is pre- 
carious enough. But the result is that the Federal con- 
ference decided that it should be referred to the party 
executives in the states, which shou'd then instruct their 
delegates to a special! Federal conference. This special con- 
ference will be held on January 4th, and not, presumably, 
until after then can the necessary measure be passed in 
Parliament. By that time, the situation in the Pacific may 
well have completely altered—for good or for bad. In the 
meantime, the Opposition, which favours the complete 
removal of the restriction, may be tempted to force the issue 
when Parliament reassembles on December roth. Mr 
Curtin’s courage is to be warmly applauded ; but it might 
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have been better for his own Government’s position, as well 
as for the defence of Australia, if he had mustered it 4; 
soon as the campaign in the south-west Pacific became 9 
major importance in the war. 


The Controllers 


In a pamphlet on the Raw Material Controls, publisheg 
by the Fabian Society (Tract No. 257, 4d.) Mr G. D.N 
Worswick flatly asserts that the work of the controls has 
been done badly and that the main reason for this is the 
fact that the majority of the controllers have been selected 
from the industries they control. While The Economist has 
often criticised this principle of selection, on the grounds 
that it was too much to expect a business man always to 
make an unbiased decision when a conflict arises between his 
lifelong interests and the communal interest, Mr Wors. 
wick’s attack upon the controllers would have carried more 
weight if it were supported by a more adequate basis of 
fact. Self-interest may occasionally have carried the day in 
the decisions of the controllers, but to say that, as a whole, 
they have failed to deliver the goods, and that a change 
must be made if the war is not to be prolonged indefinitely 
and if the risk of defeat is to be avoided, goes much too far 
When Mr Worswick draws attention to the danger of main- 
taining the raw material controls in their present form after 
the war, he is on surer ground ; the present set-up un- 
doubtedly strengthens the existing tendency to monopoly and 
the fear that the people “ will find that the big monopolies 
and combines are firmly entrenched within the Government 
machine itself” is far from groundless. If control of the 
supply and distribution of raw materials is to be maintained 
after the war, care will need to be taken to prevent the 
restriction of output and resistance to the introduction of 
new materials. In Mr Worswick’s view, the solution would 
be to entrust the provision of materials to a separate Gov- 
ernment department and to organise the individual controls 
to include groups of related materials. The heads of the 
controls should have no financial interest in the materials 
under their charge ; they should be employed on a termin- 
able contract, and the use of the machinery of trade organi- 
sations as controls should be abolished. These principles 
are sound and might with advantage have been adopted long 
ago. The real danger after the war is a repetition of the 
experience of the inter-war years, when high-cost pro- 
ducers often successfully resisted technical change and a 
redistribution of the centres of low-cost production, The 
problem is not confined to this country ; it is an international 
one ; and its solution can best be found by international 
collaboration designed to increase the flow of cheap materials 
to present and prospective centres of consumption 


Indecision 


Neither the two-day debate in the House of Lords 
nor Sir Stafford Cripps’ speech in the House of Common: 
last week has thrown any new light on the Government's 
intentions in regard to planning—beyond indicating that 
legislation of some sort may be expected in the course ol 
the session. Both the Minister of Works and Planning and 
the Lord Chancellor denied the charge of procrastination, 
and pointed out that the Scott and Uthwatt reports had onl} 
been in the hands of the Government since September 
This, of course, is true; but the Barlow report which, 4 
the Archbishop of York pertinently reminded the House, 
can be regarded as complementary to the Scott and Uthwatt 
reports, was published as long ago as December, 1939 ; and 
the issues involved are at least a generation old. Lord Portal 
announced that the Government intended to accept two 0! 
the Uthwatt Committee’s recommendations—first, that con- 
trol of development must cover the whole country, and, 
secondly, that in war-damaged and reconstruction areas, 
the planning authority should be given power to purchas¢ 
the areas as a whole. But no Government spokesman has 
touched upon the fundamental question of the centra 
planning authority. Speaker after speaker in the Lords 
debate, whatever their political complexion and whateve! 
their particular interests, expressed their disappointment at 
the failure to come to a decision. The Lord Chancellor sat on 
the fence in his own inimitable fashion: the Minister of 
Works was equaly evasive, perhaps because he is himself 
not clear where he and his department stand. 
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Three Years She Grew 


The war savings campaign has completed its third year, 
and the war savings committee has celebrated the birthday 
by the presentation of a host of statistics designed to show 
that “ a lovelier flower ” could not have been devised, Some 
of these statistics are discussed in an Investment Note 
on page 675. From the wider viewpoint of national economic 
policy, it is clear that the statistics are almost meaningless. 
[he committee apparently ignores the fact that, even if 
inflation were far greater than it is at present, the number: 
of savers and the amount of savings would almost certainly 
increase as people found themselves earning more. Only 
if inflation were rampant, which it certainly is not, would 
people try to turn all their money into goods at whatever 
cost. Thus, even the improvement in the quality of saving 
during this third year may mean nothing more than that 
“small” savers are receiving bigger earnings, It is true, 
ff course, that owing to the efforts of the savings com- 
mittees, these additional earnings are not all spent ; but it 
may be argued that the physical restrictions on consumption 
are an equally effective deterrent. What the amount of 
savers and savings does not mean is that people have re- 
duced their expenditure pro tanto below their pre-war ex- 
penditure. It is this absolute cut in expenditure which must 
be secured, and is being secured, by a number of means— 
taxation, post-war credits, rationing, actual shortages as well 
as by saving, which to most people is, in effect, merely the 
automatic financial result of being physically unable to 
spend. It is impossible to be certain that if the savings 
campaign were dropped overnight, the effect on the national 
economy would amount to much more than longer queues, 
more crowded cinemas and an even bigger increase in the 
note circulation. Thus, the national savings committee might 
seriously consider dropping its expensive advertising of 
stout commandos and guerillas—which must be very irri- 
tating to the real fighters—and simply emphasise that the 
purchase of savings certificates is a highly profitable invest- 
ment. 


Algerian Food Exports 


German propagandists, echoed by their Déats and 
Doriots, shed crocodile tears over France, which has been 
deprived of the North African food supplies by “ Anglo- 
Saxon greediness.” The spokesman of the German Foreign 
office quoted a recent article in The Economist, in which 
the significance of North Africa in economic warfare 
was discussed, to substantiate his “ thesis.” The following 
figures of Algerian food exports to France were published 
by Le Temps on October 17th-18th. The table gives a 
comparison between exports in 1938 and in 1941:- 


1938 194] 
rain quintals 968 000 |.780,000 
Dates ; 113,000 207,000 
Figs 74,000 55,000 
Citrus fruit 590,000 720,000 
Vegetables and fruit 600,000 1,136,000 
Wine hectolitre 16,400,000 »,850,000 
Horses and mules 15,000 29 000 


The only exports showing a decrease are wines and figs. 
The increase in all the other items amounts, as in the case 
of vegetables and fruit, almost to doubling. Yet, with 
only about half of last years imports, France fed _ its 
population plentifully in 1938. In 1941, the imports were 
doubled, but the French population was reduced to starva- 
tion rations. The bulk of the North African food obviously 
went to Germany in addition to the supplies exacted from 
France itself. This is hardly a revelation to The Economist’s 
teaders. What perhaps makes the point interesting is that 
the proof for the assertion questioned by the spokesman of 
the German Foreign Office is provided by an authoritative 
Vichy source—only a few days before the operations in 
North Africa started. 


Shorter Notes 


The Papuan campaign appears to be reaching its final 
phase. Despite the bringing up of some reinforcements, at 
the cost of the loss of a destroyer and close on twenty 
planes, the Japanese have been unable to stabilise their pre- 
carious hold on the Buna-Gona coastal strip. Their elimina- 
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tion would represent a great triumph not only for the 
fighting men, but also for the administrative and supply 
personnel of General MacArthur’s command, 

. 


The Church Assembly concluded last week its debate on 
the National Society’s interim report on the dual system, 
discussed in The Economist of October 31st (page §38). 
The motion to accept the proposals contained in it was 
imended to include also a statement welcoming the Arch- 
bishop’s assurance that paragraphs 7 and 8 of the report 
were to be read, not as the ideal method of arranging a 
religious education, but as terms which the Church would 
be wise to accept if the Government offered them. The 
amended motion was thereupon carried, the voting being 
is follows :— 


For Against 
Bishops 17 6 
Clergy 88 62 
Laity 64 24 


After ten years of estrangement, Mexico, deathplace of 
lrotsky in the summer of 1940, and Soviet Russia are to 
renew diplomatic relations. 


By a regrettable editorial error, it was stated in a note 
called “The Trade in Thrift,’ which appeared in The 
Economist last week (page 629), that the number of paying 
industrial assurance policies was £90 millions. From the 
context, it should have been quite clear to readers that 
this should have read 90 millions. 


The following table gives the number of civilian 
casualties in air raids since September, 1939:— 
Injured and lotal 
Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital! Casualties 
Sept., 1939-Au 1940 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940 22,282 28,522 50,804 
Fotal, 1941 20,863 21,839 42,702 
1942 : 
January 114 59 L73 
February 24 20 qe 
March 21 13 34 
\pril 987 | OAC 2,035 
May 99 * 426 825 
Jun 293 358 651 
July .. 41) 87] | 282 
\ugust.. 103 509 912 
September 07 238 445 
October 229 370 599 
rotals to date 47,727 96 251 103,978 


Of those killed in October, 80 were men, 94 were women 
and 55 were children under sixteen. 
* 


Women are to be admitted to membership of the Amai- 
gamated Engineering Union from January Ist. 
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EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES 


The appointment of individuals as Executors and Trustees 
imposes on them heavy burdens and duties which they 
are not always in a position to fulfil. Espectally is this 
the case in wartime, when life is so uncertain and so 
many difficulties arise in the administration of estates. 


When the Bank is appointed, continuity is assured and 
a Testator can count on his estate having the benefit of 
skilled and experienced management in the disposal of 
securities, the payment of duties and taxes and in the 
many other matters inckJental to its administration. 


A pamphlet giving terms and particulars will be sent 
free of charge on application te any Branch. 





Head Office: 7] Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 
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Letters to the Editor 


Full Employment 


THREE recent articles in The Economist on October 3rd, 
roth and 17th discussed the ways and means of ensuring 
full employment for all those who are willing to work. 
It was argued, in some detail, that mass unemployment can 
be prevented if the community’s annual Investment (by 
private enterprise and, to the extent that private investment 
falls short of the desired level, by the state) can be made 
(a) large enough year by year to take up the total of 
annual Savings and (b) regular from year to year. Three 
letters are printed below which represent reasonably well 
the several views expressed in,the many comments which 
have been received. The Economist would never claim 
that its reasoning in this novel field of political economy 
and applied statistics can claim anything like finality. If 
the articles have, as one correspondent put it, “enabled 
the discussion to be carried a stage further,” they have 
done their work ; and nothing has yet been said to upset 
the validity of their general thesis. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. 


Sir,—The following comments are offered on the three 
thoughtful articles published in The Economist on “ Full 
Employment ”: 


1. Importance of the Problem. 

The first article was written largely under the influence 
of Professor Hansen’s “Fiscal Policy and the Business 
Cycle.” American problems are not altogether English 
problems, or, indeed, European problems. “If liberal 
democracy is not compatible with full employment then it 
is liberal democracy that will go.” It would be impossible 
to overestimate the importance of the solution of the 
problem of economic stability. Yet it might be asked 
whether its solution by itself would, in the Old World 
and especially in Britain, be sufficient for social and political 
stability confronted as we are with powerful new forces 
in the world. 

Here we have a country grown old as an industrial 
country, densely populated and most probably at the end 
of the war a debtor country, faced with the necessity of 
restoring its export trade in order to maintain the standard 
of life now sustained, in a certain sense, by the Lend-Lease 
arrangemen*. 

In America, @n the contrary, we have a vast continent, 
self-supporting except for some raw materials and perhaps 
for some luxuries which, though pleasurable, are by no 
means essential; a continent not only vast, but blessed 
with the richest natural resources, except perhaps Russia ; a 
continent which is relatively unpopulated, where, therefore, 
the marginal productivity of the individual is still sustained 
by the relative scarcity of man as against resources. In these 
circumstances, it is only to be expected that the whole of 
the attention of the economist there is focused on the main 
anomaly of the existing economic system—the periodic 
recurrence of unemployment, threatening to become 2 per- 
manent feature of this potentially vastly rich body: thus 
not merely reducing total real income, but reducing it with 
an unequal incidence, making some people completely 
destitute. 

The emphasis in England should be rather different. The 
unemployment problem has been less acute, and the grow- 
ing poverty of natural resources is becoming serious, as 
is instanced by the present crisis in the coal industry, an 
industry which has been the basis of our whole economic 
development. In this country, I submit, attention should be 
given not only to whether resources are employed. but also 
to how they are employed. Professor Hansen, together with 
other American economists and most English economists, 
have as yet refrained from investigating more closely the 
working of the actual, in contrast to an ideal, economic 
system under individualistic capitalism. Professor Hansen, in 
a book of over 450 closely printed pages, has not a word to 
say about imperfect competition or monopoly. It is assumed 
by him that what expenditure private consumers and 
entrepreneurs themselves decide upon is well decided upon 
and spent in the most economical fashion. 


Nothing would be falser than to accept this picture, . 


which completely excludes the most burning problem of 


modern economics, the economics of corporation and quasi- 
monopoly. These tendencies are found not only where there 
are trade associations and some sort of quota allocations, 
not only in fields in which large-scale competitive advertise- 
ment dominates the field, establishing small separate markets 
for each firm, but indeed in those other fields which the 
layman and most economists are inclined to regard as typical 
of free competition—the field of retail trade, for instance, 
where tacit agreements, dire experience of the results of 
price-cutting and special human relations between customer 
and salesman prevent free competition from becoming 
effective.* The myth of production being extended unti] 
the point where profit disappears does not bear examination, 
Yet Professor Hansen and the writer in The Economist 
both accept, at least implicitly, the myth for a true picture. 


2. Causes of Unemployment. 


The articles deal essentially with the problem of the 
business cycle. It is suggested that there is a substantial 
agreement on the causes, as well as the cure, of business 
cycles. I am afraid I cannot share this view. The Economist 
articles suggest that business cycles occur because of a 
temporary breakdown of investment. In my view, the break- 
down should be regarded rather as a structural phenomenon 
which makes itself felt periodically, Employment is 
dependent on consumption and investment. Wealthy com- 
munities suffer from an habitual tendency to over-saving. 
As capital intensity grows, the rate of interest must decline. 
Lord Keynes has shown that the rate of interest cannot, for 
technical reasons, continue to decline below a certain point 
under individualistic capitalism. Hence this trend will, from 
time to time, evoke a breakdown in the investment process. 
During this breakdown, investment activity cannot be 
stimulated by the indirect method of decreasing the rates 
of interest, on account of increased risk. Entrepreneurs in 
general will only invest if the prospective profit is far 
greater than the rate of interest on riskless financial invest- 
ment, e.g., State Bonds. It is the tendency to over-saving 
at a given rate of interest, and the temporary breakdown 
of the investment process thus produced, which brings 
forth cycles, suggesting a periodic but temporary cause. 


3. Cure for Unemployment. 

Unemployment can be cured by stimulating either con- 
sumption or investment. Which procedure would be more 
“ natural” depends entirely upon whether we are satisfied 
with the existing distribution of the national income. The 
state can change the distribution of income by taxation, and 
is already proceeding to a large extent to do so. If we 
accept as a duty of the state to procure a certain distribu- 
tion of national income, that is to say, to ensure basic 
decent conditions for each member of the community, then, 
as the country gets richer, the basic minimum will increase 
and part of the tendency to over-saving will thereby be 
eliminated. Redistribution of income through “ social 
security” (family allowances, more adequate old age 
pensions, provision for the unemployed, sick and disabled) 
would both increase consumption and provide opportunities 
for investment in supplying the needs which would be 
satisfied from the additional social security incomes. 

Investment can be increased either by stimulating private 
investment or by direct investment by the state, It 
suggested in the first Economist article that stimulus to 
investment is to be preferred to stimulus to consumption 
because : — 

(i) It can be applied or withheld as the situation demands; 

(ii) It has a greater impact-effect on the economic system than 
stimulus to consumption ; 

(iii) Whilst investment can be stimulated indirectly, stimulus 
to consumption can be undertaken only by the state itself; 

(iv) Finally, a stimulus to investment is said to be more 


“natural” than stimulus to consumption as it “ responds 
to the “individual acts of choice.” 


The Economist prefers stimulus to private investment 
through various kinds of subsidies, increasing depreciation 
Mr Balogh does not presumably intend to imply that 
these and kindred activities have not been a main staple 
critical comment in The Economist for nearly 100 years. 
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allowances for tax purposes, provision of cheap capital or 
guarantees of loans. This is all on the assumption that a 
minimum of interference with private enterprise and the 
existing distribution of income 1s desirable. 

On the one hand, The Economist demands that the 
state should not enter competitive enterprise, since “ sub- 
sidised ” competition would “eliminate” private initiative 
in that field. On the other hand, it insists that non- 
productive state investment will enaanget economic stability 
in the long run 


as it is essential that as much as possible of the community 
savings should be invested in forms that will give tangible 
and material dividend in the future. 


The writer appears to fear monetary disorders if the state, 
by “non-economic” investment, absorbs savings without 
securing any economic return with which to pay interest 
on the loans issued to carry out the investment, and there- 
fore has to increase taxation. He seems to regard the increase 
in the national debt, not as the obvious counter-item to the 
increase in national coilective investment, which increases 
the real income of the community, but as something 
specifically monetary. There is no earthly reason (provided 
appropriate direct controls are introduced and provided the 
state does not try to provide hyper-employment instead of 
full employment) why there should be an increase or 
decrease in the value of money in consequence of the state 
deficit, any more than if the state stimulates private invest- 
ment. It is fundamentally only a question of economic 
expediency whether commodities or services supplied by 
the state should be financed by “commercial” sales (e.g., 
postage stamps) or by taxation (e.g., roads or the police). 

In so far as state investment is admitted at all, it is to 
be regarded only as a balancing element. What are the 
implications of this view? It implies that, once the war 
is over, “effective” demand should take precedence over 
any consciously planned reconstruction. The duty of the 
state is to be restricted to providing such balancing demand 
as would give full employment and nothing more. The 
underlying assumption is that the distribution of effective 
demand at the end of the war will wholly coincide with 
the long run interests of the community as a whole. It 
suggests that British reconstruction is to pay no attention 
to priorities to be determined by common agreement, but 
to permit the haphazard distribution of wealth and income 
(especially of wealth) to exhaust the productive capacity of 
the country. Even the least financially minded must 
recognise that the productive powers of the state are not 
unlimited ; that therefore a certain choice will have to be 
made as to what the community can “afford” after the 
war is over. Are we to proceed in future, especially in the 
dangerous post-war period, merely on the basis of the 
desires of those individuals who can make their desires 
effective? Are we to build palaces before restoring decent 
housing conditions? Are we to import luxuries when it, 
will be, on any hypothesis, rather difficult to provide for 
necessities for the community as a whole? If at the end 
of the war “effective” demand would originate from the 
desires of approximately equally well-endowed individuals, 
the assumptions underlying the analysis of the three essays 
might well be granted. However far-reaching changes in 
economic and capital distribution have taken place during 
the war, surely this basic hypothesis is far from being true. 
It should be the state which determines the basic effective 
demand, i.e., plans reconstruction and provides expenditure 
to ensure decent basic conditions for the population as a 
whole, with the luxuries being the balancing factor, in the 
sense that, if those basic conditions are established, the 
margin should be permitted to be used freely, by those who 
can afford it, for obtaining luxury, colour and amusement. 


4. Definition of Full Employment. 


One of the articles explains that full employment “ does 
not mean the total disappearance of the unemployed.” It 
means the disappearance of cyclical unemployment. A certain 
amount of what one might call “ transitional” unemploy- 
ment is imperative “for the elasticity of the national 
economy ” but, with this phrase, the author glides over the 
most important of all dilemmas with which the modern 
economist is faced, the dilemma between political and 
economic liberty. At the moment, full employment can be 
said to occur when acute shortages arise in the supply, not 
even of certain kinds of skilled labour, but of any kind of 
productive capacity. Once the bottleneck stage in the busi- 
ness cycle is reached, the stage is set for the cumulative 
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process ending in a boom and crash. If, therefore, “ normal 
peacetime activity” is to be resumed after the war, and if 
we wish to avoid the recurrence of vast business cycles, we 
shall have to make up our minds to face a very considerable 
“transitional involuntary unemployment,” estimated at 
between Io per cent and 15 per cent of the economic system. 

Economists have not yet realised the full scope of the 
problems to which a policy of full employment would give 
rise. Before the war, labour mobility and labour efficiency 
as well as monetary equilibrium were entirely provided by 
the threat of destitution through unemployment (even if the 
unemployed received some dole). As soon as employment 
began to be anywhere near “full,” the bargaining powe: 
of trade unions increased and discipline in the shops relaxed. 
This state of affairs was, to say the least, unwelcome to 
most employers, and this undoubtedly resulted in their 
disinclination to embark on further investments, which 
automatically brought the cumulative upward movement to 
an end, 

Full employment necessitates a change in the position and 
attitude of both entrepreneurs and trade union leaders. 
The Economist realises the implications of this change in 
regard to entrepreneurs, when it suggests that a policy of 
full employment necessitates the control over physical 
investment, or, in other words, that the elimination of risks 
of cyclical character necessitates the imposition of artificial 
restraints, in order to prevent a runaway upward spiral 
originating from the side of the entrepreneurs, i.e., specula- 
tion in commodities, speculation on the Stock Exchange, 
speculative investment. But it conrpletely baulks at dealing 
with the labour side in the same context. The minimum 
unemployment necessary to retair: some elasticity in the 
economic system, and so to permit the smooth adaptation 
necessitated by economic progress, will be intimately 
connected with and depend upon the social dnd economic 
system which is established. If we are to rely on the present 
individualistic system, where the movement of productive 
factors is enforced by variation of income, and in the case 
of labour loss of income and destitution, then, indeed, the 
scale of unemployment nece-=.. =; will be quite considerable. 
If, on the other hand, an economic system is established 
in which some measure of planning and direct control is 
retained, then the unemployment necessary for elasticity 
will be very much lower. It must be emphatically stated, 
however, that such a system will have to rely for discipline 
not on the fear of the poor of destitution, but on their sense 
of responsibility and co-operation with the managements. 

The workers will, unless a new social equilibrium is 
reached, insist on using their bargaining power, increased 
by the state of nearly full employment, to extort as many 
concessions as possible. As long as there is no reality in 
National Unity, full employment will inevitably result in 
a wage inflation. On the other hand, it is obvious that the 
sense of justice and the political tendency both demand an 
equalisation of incomes. Unless some constructive solution 
is found, we shall see a tendency towards depression in the 
economic system. Capitalists will not venture their capital. 
This will call for a high rate of state investment and 
be complicated by “confidence” crises, This process 
must lead either to the establishment of a Fascist 
regime where the bargaining power of the workers is 
eliminated by terror or to such gradual encroachment of 
the state on private enterprise as would limit the scope 
of private initiative even in fields where it could be wel! 
maintained. 


5. Flexibility in Working Hours. 


There is no need, however, to assume that, after the war, 
full employment in any true sense of the word entails such 
far-reaching regimentation, especially over manpower, as 
has evolved in Russia, Germany, and lately even in this 
country. In a war economy, the aim is maximum striking 
force at whatever cost compatible with the maintenance in 
the long run of efficiency and morale. At peace, however, the 
leisure and ease of the population is, within certain limits, 
one of the main aims of economic policy. The more success- 
fully we achieve this aim, the more there is in reserve for 
any temporary spurt required by economic emergencies on 
the part of people working in bottle-necks. This could con- 
stitute the reserve (1.e., flexibility) necessary to remove those 
bottle-necks. If the working day is reduced to an average 
of six to seven hours a day, then it would be easy to increase 
production without grave discomfort in certain occupations 
to eight or nine hours, i.e., by anything between 10 per cent 
and 30 per cent. Such increase in productivity should be 
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ample, especially if the control of investment and the plan 
underlying that control has not been at fault, to pro- 
vide that elasticity which we require.—Yours sincerely, 

Balliol College, Oxford. T. BaLoGu. 

[Mr Balogh, whose letter is a notable contribution to 
the thinking-out of these crucial problems, would no doubt 
admit that a good deal of his criticism carries the subject 
into a province which The Economist, for its part, did not 
attempt to enter. Indeed, it is the gravamen of his charge 
that the policy outlined by The Economist was intended, 
modestly but with some realism, to fit the economic 
circumstances of this country as they are likely to be when 
the war is over. Admittedly, the course and details of the 
argument might be drastically altered by the hypothesis of 
very sudden and very sweeping social and political changes. 
But whatever the desirability or otherwise of such changes 
may be, this is another question.—EDIToR.] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIS1 


Sir,—In your article on Full Employment, on Octo- 
ber 17th, you advance the argument that investment carried 
out by the state entails a danger of inflation, while private 
investment does not, because state investment is likely to 
be accompanied by an increase in the quantity of money. 
[his argument appears to be based on a confusion. 

Investment expenditure of any kind increases the demand 
for consumption goods, for incomes earned in producing 
investment goods are free to be spent on consumption 
goods. —Too much investment will involve an excess of 
demand for consumption goods over the available supply at 
current prices, and so tend to drive up prices. The problem 
of avoiding inflation is the problem of maintaining the 
right amount of investment, and has nothing to do with 
the question of whether the state or private concerns own 
the investment goods produced. 

The question of the quantity of money is connected 
with the rate of interest. An increase in the level of money 
income, due to an increase in productive activity, raises the 
demand for money, so that, if the quantity of money is not 
increased, the rate of interest will be forced up. If the 
authorities desire to see both full employment and a steady 
rate of interest, they must increase the quantity of money, 
no matter who is undertaking the investment. 

The distinction between public and private investinent 
has no relevance whatever to these problems. The import- 
ance of the distinction lies in the fact, which you point 
out, that public investment must involve a gradual exten 
ion of socialism. So long as you stick to the argument that 
socialism is a bad thing, your case is perfectly clear and 
ingenious, but sophistical excursions into monetary theory 
do not strengthen your position.—Yours, etc., 

3 Trumpington Street, Cambridge Joan RoBINSON 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—You say in your articles on Full Employment that 
the danger of causing economic strife abroad by a policy 
aimed at maintaining full employment at home can and 
should be avoided. I am not convinced. 

You admit that exchange control and control of imports 
will be necessary for the controlled investment policy you 
advocate to work; and that this policy is not compatible 
with the free and automatic working of the international 
exchanges. This I agree with, and I think it is terribly 
dangerous to embark with open eyes on a path which you 
yourself confess may lead, as it always has done in the 
past, to competitive economic nationalism, competitive 
restriction, and so on. I do not believe that the risk is 
worta while. 

Can I draw your attention (probably unnecessarily) to 
what other liberal journalists have said about your scheme? 
Che City Editor of the News Chronicle says that you are 
“willing to pay the price of unemployment in other 
countries in order to abolish it here,” and adds, in my view 
orrectly, that “full employment for a single country is 
too marrow an objective.” And a writer in The Observer 
ays that “what has always stood in the way of full em- 
jloyment in the past has been the fear of a large deficit 
a the balance of payments; and if full employment is 
wchieved by stimulating industries that take the place of 
xports, the result is to cause unemployment abroad, which 
lust sooner or later react on one’s own export industries.” 
I agree with these arguments. 

I am not very much more impressed by the way in which 
you brush oside the other dangers of the planning of in- 
vestment that you suggest: the danger that everything 
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and everybody, employment, prices, wages, etc., will have 
to be controlled and regimented down to the last detail - 
and the danger of inflation. I think your articles are very 
important, and, in theory, very able and logical. But I do 
not believe it will work.—Yours faithfully, 


Salford. J. JoHNson. 


[It was admitted in The Economist articles that the 
policy proposed for full employment carried with it dis. 
tinct dangers—that of making the state totalitarian, of 
debauching the value of money, of causing economic strife 
abroad or creating stagnation at home. But it was argued 
that the certainty of political chaos if a bold effort is not 
made to cure chronic unemployment after the war more 
than justifies the taking of these risks. They must be taken; 
and, in The Economist’s view, there is no practical reason 
why, given goodwill, skill, knowledge, democratic methods 
and international co-operation, all the risks should not be 
overcome. Neither in practice nor in theory is there any- 
thing in a full employment policy which contravenes the 
need for a large, expanding volume of international trade 
or which stands in the way of the international division 
of labour. The stress put by Mr Johnson and others on the 
international implications is, of course, very sound, if only 
because it emphasises the fact, which was not perhaps 
brought out distinctly enough in the articles, that the solu- 
tion is to proceed by international co-operation, by the 
pursuit of full employment by planned investment in each 
country according to a concerted programme agreed among 
the nations, and with the minimum of impediments to the 
flow of goods and capital from country to country.— 
EDITOR. | 


Two Nations 


10 THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIS!1 


Sir,—In your comments under the heading “Two 
Nations ” in the issue of The Economist on October 31st, 
the following statement is made :— 


The social surveyor of a hundred years hence who reads 
of such statements as Lord Wardington’s—that a rich man 
today has no penny left after paying his taxes and commit- 
ments to buy a crust of bread—and then studies Lord 
Wardington’s household accounts will be perplexed. 


The inference drawn from this incorrect and incomplete 
quotation of my recent remarks in the House of Lords 
gives such an entirely erroneous impression of the whole 
tenor of my argument, that I feel sure you will welcome 
the opportunity of revising your criticism. The actual words 
I used were :— 

These so-called rich, after paying these liabilities from which 
they cannot escape, will mot have a penny of free income 
left with which to buy a crust of bread. 


—and I went on to say that the so-called rich were now 
compelled to spend their capital—where such was avail- 
able—in payment for any of their personal needs. I made 
it clear that I used apparently exaggerated language on 
purpose, in order to bring home to the general public, who 
were ignorant of these facts, what the actual position was 
That what I stated was the absolute truth any professional 
person dealing with these matters can testify, and I am 
surprised that a paper of the importance and experience 
which The Economist possesses should have thrown doubt 
on the truth of my statement. It was evident, I think, that 
I was not talking of my own position, and it was equally 
clear that I entered no plea for pity for those who were 
left with no free income with which to meet their personal 
requirements, but who had, nevertheless, acquiesced in this 
deprivation for the purposes of the war without a murmur. 
My whole object was to let the plain truth be known, and 
in this I feel confident I shall hate the sympathy and 
support of The Economist.—Yours faithfully, 


16, St. James’s Street, S.W. 1. WARDINGTON. 


{Lord Wardington has defined “these liabilities from 
which they cannot escape,” very roughly, as “ income-tax 
and surtax (including Schedule A on property which not 
only brings in no return but involves large payments in 
rates and taxes and upkeep); fire insurance premiums; 
life policy premiums within the limits of one-sixth of 
income ; jointures and familv allowances; War Damage 
contributions ; charitable subscriptions, payable annually, 
though not under deeds of covenant; and pensions to 
estate and other servants.”—EpDITOR. ] 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The End of Isolation 


(From our Special Correspondent in the United States) 


HE chief message Mr Wendell Willkie brought back 

to the American people from his world tour was that 

they are not alone. 

I say to you, there are no distant points in the world any 
longer our thinking and planning in the future must 
be global . . . America must play an active, constructive part 
in freeing the world and keeping its peace 


His discovery that 

myriad millions of human beings of the Far East are as 
close to us as Los Angeles is to New York by the’ fastest 
railroad trains 


has reinforced the growing American feeling that the maps 
Mercator drew for their schoolrooms with the two wide 
comforting stretches of water to east and west are somehow 
out of date. New maps are circulating—they can be found 
in the studies of college presidents, pinned up on high- 
school walls, displayed at party conventions—provided by 
the courtesy of Time and Life. They show a new projection 
centred on the North Pole, Japan on one side, Norway on 
the other, point Axis pistols at the heart of the United 
States, at the Great Lakes and Detroit. There is no more 
water but a solid land mass stretching, with the little 
interruption of the Behring Straits, from Narvik to 
Florida. Mr Willkie’s intensely dramatic world flight 
has thrown a searchlight of publicity on the new maps. 
A sort of Copernican revolution is going on in men’s minds. 
For Americans, the end of isolation, not simply as a 
logical argument but as a fact of experience, means the end 
of one of America’s most widely accepted patterns of 
thought. Isolationism is not only dying on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts where the Axis sinkings or the geographical 
proximity of Pearl Harbour and the Aleutians hammer 
America’s accessibility home. It is dying too in the heart 
of America, in the flat lands between the Alleghenies to 
the Rockies where all modifications in American policy have 
finally to be sanctioned. Groups of solid farmers, meeting, 
say, in Iowa to discuss their country’s future policy, now 
take it for granted that there must be a world order in 
which the United States must play a part. The Veterans, 
who until a few years back were a solid core of isolationism, 
met at Kansas City this September to pass a resolution in 
favour of United States leadership of “some international 
association of nations for world peace.” A recent public 
opinion poll put the proposition 
if, after the war, a union of nations that would try to solve 
world problems were formed, do you think it would be a 
good idea or a bad idea for the United States to join it? 


Che result was that 72 per cent considered it a good idea. 
These are more than straws in the wind. ‘They mark a 
profound change in the outlook of the people. 
This does not mean that no pockets of isolationism 
remain. There have been signs of it among the Armed 
Forces, where one school of thought has been pressing 
for the concentration of all American production on the 
equipping of a vast American army which “in 1945” 
would win the war singlehanded and determine the peace, 
unencumbered by Alljes. This type of thinking appears, 
however, to have been scotched. There are also dangerous 
centres of isolationism in the political world. It is doubtful 
if many of the out-and-out isolationist politicians in the 
Republican Party have changed their spots; and by a 
sleight of hand unequalled in recent political history, they 
have managed to transfer the odium of having impeded 
the war effort from their own pre-Pearl Harbour obstruc- 
tionism to the Administration’s struggles and difficulties 
in’ mobilising a partly unwilling democracy into a total 
war economy. The slogan “not pre-Pearl Harbour isola- 
tionists, but pre-Pearl Harbour bunglers” has caught on 
The recent election is proof of this. 

But the “ Willkie Republicans,” the New Guard of the 


Party, which include such young and able men as Governor 


Stassen of Minnesota and are backed by the powerful 
chain of Luce publications, have definitely repudiated 
isolationism ; and they have a chance of stampeding the 
old-timers by their sheer ability to collect votes. 


United Nations? 


The probiem before the American people now is to 
substitute a new world picture for their waning isolationism. 
The future position of the United States in the world is 
recognised almost everywhere to be an issue of immediate 
urgency. There is a great deal of talk about “armed 
might” and “moral leadership” and “sense of responsi- 
bility.” The United States is going to play a leading part, 
all are agreed. But how? In what framework? In alliance 
with which other states? In what type of international 
organisation? There have been such discussions before, of 
course. The important point about the present phase of 
American thinking is that it is taking place in something 
of a vacuum. The new patterns and pictures that are 
emerging may become as influential as the old sense of 
isolationism. Such great debates are not settled only by 
rational points and logical arguments. Isolationism was not 
an argument so much as a state of mind. The Americans 
are acquiring a new state of mind. They are feeling as 
much as arguing their way towards it. At such times, 
emotional stimuli, imaginative factors, subconscious con- 
ditionings are fully as important as straight arguments. A 
search is going on partly for a new type of international 
policy which, according to balanced and rational criteria, 
can be relied upon to maintain world peace, but equally 
for an association in which the American people will feel 
comfortable. This is perhaps the reason why machinery 
and institutions figure less in popular discussion than the 
virtues and defects of the states with which the join 
machinery will have to be worked out. This fact is not 
necessarily discouraging. No amount of world machinery. 
however excellent, will make up for the will to co-operate. 
if that will is lacking. The only guarantee that a consistent 
line in American foreign policy can be maintained through 
successive administrations will be a deep-seated, almost 
subconscious desire among the people to co-operate with 
other nations. 

It is too early to say whether decisive new moods ha\ 
emerged. The persistent attempt to “sell” Latin 
America to the United States has had certain superficial! 
effects ; for example, the “Copacabana” influence on girls 
evening clothes and the monotonous popularity of the 
rumba. But the larger issues of linking up the destinies 
of the western hemisphere seem either to be taken for 
granted or left out of account. The question is not 
generally considered to be a serious problem. Anothe: 
factor is the tendency to sheer off the problem of Europe 
This is not because the solution of Europe’s problems i: 
taken for granted. It is because it is all felt to be too diffi 
cult. Some people even go so far as to say “Europe is 
finished. It has neither the vitality nor the resources t 
play a part in the great world of the future.” The mood is 
partly traditional: Europe is the place a great man\ 
Americans came away from. It is partly impatient: Europe 
is the place in which world wars all start. It is partly 
disappointed: the collapse of France and the moral bank 
ruptcy of the Vichy regime have weakened one of America’s 
closest emotional links with the Continent. It is part 
bewildered: is there any solution to the German problem? 
The net effect of the mood is to push American thinking 
away from Europe and small nation states and frontie: 
problems to broader horizons, larger issues and to what 
Mr Willkie calls “ global thinking.” 

Here China and Russia admirably fit the picture. Both 
of them are vast. Both of them have fired people’s imagina- 
tion by taking the brunt of the fight against the two grea! 
aggressors. Both have had popular revolutions. Both belon: 
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to the “ exploited ” East, not the exploiting West. Both are 
believed to have tremendous futures. With China, there 
are of course extremely few prejudices to break down. 
The sympathy of America towards the Chinese people is 
traditional and instinctive. Russia is in a different category. 
The Russian system has aroused fierce and hysterical 
animosity. The resistance of the Russian people has silenced 
the critics and the popularity of Russia is growing steadily. 
China and Russia are creating their own mythus, which 
is of nations, forward looking, teeming, headed towards 
adventurous new horizons, grounded in the popular will. 
The picture is appealing, for when the Americens think 
of their own country, they think of it as young, forward- 
looking and grounded in the popular will. As Mr Wallace 
said of Russia and America: “Both peoples know that 
their future is greater than their past.” Or as Mr Willkie 
put it: 


Men and women of Russia and China... are conscious 
now of their potential strength. They are coming to know 
that many of the decisions about the future of the world 
lie in their hands. . . . They would like the United States 
to be one of their partners in this grand adventure, They 
want us to join them in creating a new society, global in 
ae 


Mr Wallace and Mr Willkie are politically poles apart ; 
but they are the nearest to “ myth-makers ” the American 
people have to listen to today. It is significant that they 
are both creating the same image—that of a world coalition 
of United Nations, .dedicated to the extirpation of 
imperialism everywhere, and broadly based upon the work, 
hopes and aspirations of millions and millions of the 
“common people.” 


Anglo-American Relations 


How does Britain fit into this picture? It must be 
admitted, badly. Although Anglo-American collaboration 
has gone further to co-ordinate the nations’ two war efforts 
and two economies than ever previously in the history of 
any international alliance ; although a multitude of genuinely 
international agencies—the Combined Boards, the Com- 
bined Chief of Staffs Committees—all function with a 
remarkable measure of unity; although the military forces 
of the British Commonwealth and the United States are 
carrying on the process of “ getting mixed up together ” all 
over the globe—there is little trace of any growing 
enthusiasm here for Anglo-American collaboration for 
the future of world order. It does not stir peoples’ 
enthusiasm very much. It is not operating at the level of 
imagination and emotion. No myths are being formed 
Since the Battle of Britain, which brought a wave of 
enthusiasm for a time, a new picture has been growing 
in people’s minds. Happily it is still vague, it can still be 
dispersed, but it is undoubtedly there, at the back of 
people’s minds, or in the under layers of their subconscious. 
It is of Anglo-American collaboration as a veiled attempt 
to perpetuate the supremacy of the white race, to maintain 
imperialism, to defeat the subject nations’ passionate desire 
for freedom. It is of Britain as an old Empire, learning 
nothing, abandoning nothing except under the pressure of 
military defeat. It is of the British Government as a Tory 
Government committed to the old order. It is of a straight 
issue between imperialism and freedom, servitude and 
independence, peoples’ governments and aristocracies—with 
Britain always on the wrong side. 

The trend must not be exaggerated. The picture is most 
emphatically not the only view of Britain. The British 
people have their devoted friends—even their fanatical 
champions. In spite of all the carping and criticism, it is 
still certain that most Americans feel a sense of kinship 
with the British and it is possibly true that most of the 
criticism springs from the feeling that someone within the 
family is letting the side down. But in the shadowy 
indeterminate world of emotion and imagination, it would 
be untrue to suppose that Britain is making a good showing. 
India, incredibly simplified as an issue between light and 
darkness, is universally discussed. Singapore, Malaya, Burma 
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are still symbols of Imperial decadence. There is real danger 
that the United Nations may come to suggest to people’s 
minds an alliance of China, Russia and the United States 
for the purpose of liquidating—with the highest motives— 
the British Empire. The celebrated letter in Life is not 
important for its inaccuracy and discourtesy. It is important 
as a sudden bubbling up from the subconscious of the 
editors of a group of publications whose influence is nation. 
wide and whose views in part coincide with the myth. 
makers, Mr Willkie and Mr Wallace. One day one of the 
editors must have slammed his hand on his desk and said, 
“These British . . .” and the letter was the result. If jt 
had been a more considered and intelligent document jt 
would have told the British a good deal less about some 
underground currents in American opinion. In the form 
it appeared it represented a “myth” in its raw, primitive 
state, 


American Diplomacy 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


M. BoIsson has joined the Admiral, who, in the name 
of the Marshal, announces himself to be the mandatory, 
the voice and the representative of France in Africa. “It is 
only the temporary that lasts.” American opinion thinks the 
deal well worth the low price in casualties, Diplomacy, it is 
argued, has victories much cheaper than war. 

This is an American policy. The basic issue is involved 
in the necessities of American foreign policy; it is the 
necessary character of American diplomacy and diplomatic 
methods that makes the acceptance of Darlan natural. The 
makers of the American constitution broke the conduct 
of American foreign policy into two parts: negotiation 
(which is the President’s business) and ratification (which 
is the Senate’s business). The limitations that the constitu- 
tion—and, still more, the dominant political interpretation 
of the constitution—impose on the directors of American 
foreign policy are tremendous, Behind the President and 
the State Department lies Congress, and, behind Congress, 
a public opinion conditioned over generations to regard 
foreign policy as a kind of luxury and diplomacy as a kind 
of poker game in which simple American tenderfoot players 
are for ever being robbed of their shirts by European card- 
sharpers. The tradition of American foreign policy, from 
the executive side, therefore, is a tradition of careful 
manceuvring. Every action has strings to it, every under- 
taking the unexpressed condition “if Congress agrees.” As 
the United States has become more powerful, materially, it 
has become less willing to use its power. A new expedition 
of Commodore Perry is out of the question; so is the 
“big stick ” which Theodore Roosevelt wielded to make the 
Caribbean safe for the National City Bank, or the com- 
bination of oratory and force that Wilson used to impose 
democratic government on Mexico and the republics of 
Central America. The “good neighbour” policy ended all 
that. The State Department does not look too closely into 
the political title-deeds of the rulers of Cuba or Brazil. It is 
content with the acceptance of a common minimum policy 
of diplomatic and military co-operation, Ever since the 
days of John Hay, the State Department has had to work 
for successes to be gained simply by dint of negotiation 
and dexterity—and for successes that the American people 
would regard as successes. 

It is against this background that State Department 
policy should be regarded. A great deal of attention 1° 
paid, and rightly, to the public speeches of President Roose- 
velt. But the skill with which he has given the impression 
to Europe that he can speak for his country as Mr Churchill 
can speak for Britain should not Be allowed to hide the 
fact that he cannot, There are things that he can do by 
pure Presidential act, or as Commander-in-Chief, things 
that Congress cannot prevent or undo. But great, long-en- 
during political undertakings are not among them. So Mr 
Roosevelt naturally prefers to do the things he is certain 
he can do rather than to risk doing things that Congress 
might undo. The debt of the free world to Mr Roosevelt's 
tactical skill is so great that there is some danger of for- 
getting that it is tactical, that the grand strategy of peace 
is beyond his single power. 

In this, Mr Roosevelt is simply in the position of his 
predecessors ; and the State Department’s primary utility 
is to enable the President to squeeze the last drop of 
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wer out of his right to negotiate, to command the armed 
forces, to make temporary bargains. That is what it has 
been doing for Presidents for a century past. There is a 
tendency to think of American diplomacy as frank, rhetori- 
cal, popular ; in fact, it is ingenious, technical and secre- 
tive. It recalls less the foreign policy of the Roman republic 
than the diplomacy of the Venetian Republic. The Ameri- 
can people and British people underestimate both the skill 
needed to carry out a policy like this, and the tenacity, 
the competence and the conviction with which such policies 
have been carried out by the new professional diplomatic 
service of the United States in the last twenty years; and 
they pass over important and final decisions because their 
importance and finality is concealed from the vulgar eye 
by the admirable camoufiage artists of the Foreign Service 
of the United States. 

The decisions now being made in Africa may turn out 
to be of this kind. The favours of the United States, mili- 
tary and economic, cannot but have important political 
results ; American arms, American food and American 
approval must speak volumes. Under the neo-Vichy 
flag of the Etat Frangais are now enrolled the most 
important fighting races of the French Empire, the 
Moroccans and the Senegalese, troops whose courage and 
fidelity to their commanders would have been the envy 
of an Italian condottiere. Under Darlan’s control is the 
largest body of French citizens not controlled by Germany. 
There is in his hands one of the great French radio stations, 
a great French university, and an elaborate and skilled 
bureaucracy. All of this in a colonial country where public 
opinion, independent of the Government, has neither the 
means nor the tradition of self-expression. If this situation 
lasts a year, whatever may be thought in Washington, in 
a spirit of professional pride that borders on légéreté, 
France is provided with the material means of a Vichy 
restoration. 


American Notes 


Relief and Rehabilitation 


President Roosevelt’s appointment of Governor Lehman 
of New York to direct American relief in countries reoccu- 
pied by the United Nations has been followed by a broader 
assurance that the rehabilitation of Europe is an integral 
part of American policy. This is in accord with Governor 
Lehman’s view that his task of rebuilding countries ravaged 
by the Axis extends “away beyond the end of the war.” 
More is contemplated, therefore, than merely a sound stroke 
of political warfare which, beginning with Algeria and 
Morocco, would send relief ships in the train of the Ameri- 
can Armed Forces and dramatically illustrate the difference 
between the Axis and the United Nations occupying 
authorities. The appointment followed almost immediately 
upon the publication of an article by ex-President Hoover, 
the American relief administrator of the last war, demand- 
ing that a plan be formulated at once to deal with the 
immense problem of feeding Europe’s hungry millions after 
the war. But Governor Lehman’s preliminary conversations 
with the representatives of the Allied governments, the 
Lend-Lease Administration, and the Board of Economic 
Warfare have been going forward for some time. Governor 
Lehman’s record of humanitarian and conspicuously 
able administration in New York is proof that a better 
choice would have been difficult to find. He will be asso- 
ciated in his work with the State Department, a relationship 
which vastly increases the authority and influence of that 
department. Governor Lehman’s task will be substantially 
greater than was that of Mr Hoover. He has called Mr 
Hoover’s own estimates of 500 million hungry people “ con- 
servative.” The terms of Governor Lehman’s appointment 
provide for control over “ American participation in United 
Nations relief activities ”; but it is clear from the President’s 
comments that the Administration realises that the United 
States must contribute a major share of the supplies of 
food, clothing and medical equipment that will be re- 
quired. That this point of view is not unanimous is also 
clear. In defending his policy, President Roosevelt argued 
that he was not moved by humanitarianism alone, but by 
considerations of America’s “ pocketbook, America’s own 
safety, and its future security from attack.” There cannot be 
many who maintain an unrealistic disapproval of the United 
States “shelling out its food and goods and money” ; but 
the last vestiges of this most unenlightened isolationism may 
make mischief. 
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Censorship at Home 


President Roosevelt made out a good case last week 
for the censorship of news of operations in the Pacific ; 
but an attack has now been launched on the censorship 
of cables of United Nations—particularly British—corres- 
pondents dealing with domestic issues, An article in the 
Sunday Dispatch from its New York correspondent alleges 
that foreign correspondents are prevented from presenting 
a true and full picture of American affairs; that they are 
not allowed to mention matters freely discussed in Ameri- 
can newspapers ; and that even quotations from American 
editorials are censored. These charges have provoked an 
immediate tu quoque from Mr Daniell, the correspondent 
of the New York Times in London, who complains that he 
was forced to moderate dispatches describing the reaction 
of the British public to the recognition of Darlan. Supposed 
censorship of American correspondents’ cables from India 
was probably also in the mind of the Times leader writer 
who called the complaints mutual, and demanded a re- 
consideration of both British and American censorship 
policy, on the ground that mutual candour based on mutual 
tact would be helpful. What has not been made sufficiently 
clear are the premises upon which the American censor- 
ship—admittedly more severe than the British—operates. 
These include not only prohibitions based upon security 
considerations, but also the cabled transmittal of any infor- 
mation which is likely to furnish material for enemy propa- 
ganda. It is for this reason that taboos are placed upon 
such subjects as race tension and anti-negro feeling in the 
United States ; strikes and delays in production ; and ex- 
pressions of American opinion which might offend British 
susceptibilities. There are no bars on discussions of these 
topics in the American press, but it is argued that, with 
control of outgoing newspapers and magazines, informa- 
tion reaches the Axis, if at all, too late to be of use. There 
is a case for American censorship policy ; and mutual re- 
criminations which do not recognise the different premises 
upon which British and American policies are based are 
likely to provide more heat than light. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





French North Africa—lIl 


T= political outlook of French North Africa has been 
determined by the differences in the extent of French 
penetration in its various regions. In Algeria, French rule 
has lasted a hundred and ten years ; the Protectorate over 
Tunisia was established sixty years ago, and that over 
Morocco thirty years ago. Algeria is a part of Metropolitan 
France, and here the policy of “assimilation,” of which the 
French colonial administration has always been so proud, 
has brought the most spectacular results. In Morocco, the 
Lyautey tradition has been based on the principle of “ in- 
direct rule” and the assimilation of French customs and 
language has made only very slight progress. It should not 
be forgotten that assimilation has not necessarily entailed 
a higher degree of autonomy or of political equality for 
the natives than indirect rule on the British model. Although 
Algeria was, from the administrative viewpoint, part ol 
Metropolitan France, and elected its own members to the 
French Chamber of Deputies, the bulk of its population 
had no right to vote. This was due to the fact that French 
citizenship was only granted to those Algerian inhabitants 
who accepted the Napoleonic Code; this would have 
entailed renouncing polygamy, to which orthodox Moslems 
would not agree. France, on the other hand, could not agree 
to waive the Napoleonic Code in a province which was an 
integral part of itself. Whatever the legal complexities of 
the problem, the contrast between the professed principle 
of assimilation and unenfranchisement was always a 
‘source of political resentment, exploited by the loca] Arab 
nationalists. “ Indirect rule” in Morocco, whatever its much 
discussed merits and faults, has spared the French adminis- 
tration and the native population a similar dilemma. 

The Arab movements in the three North African 
possessions are far from uniform. In Morocco, the dis- 
integration of the old tribal régime is not far advanced. 
Arab resistance there, in the years of the Riff war until 
1926, was, therefore, essentially conservative. It was directed 
against the penetration of the European influence, and it 
aimed at the preservation of the old, pre-feudal way of life. 
The compromise which followed the defeat of Abd-el- 
Krim has been an indubitable success. Marshal Lyautey’s 
successors in the post of French Resident-General have 
been careful to respect all the symbols and idiosyncracie 
of the Sherifian Empire. The Resident-General is the 
Sultan’s Foreign Minister, and the French administration is 
nominally subordinate to his imperial power. This doe 
not prevent a well-informed traveller, A. H. Brodrick, in 

recently published book on North Africa,* from stating 
that “the French administration is a complete autocracy 
more rigid than that of any modern Tsar of Russia, The 
people have few guaranteed civi! rights nor any semblance 
of self-government.” In spite of this, modern nationalist 
movements have gained little ground among the Arab 
population of Morocco, and it will probably be some tim 
before the recent industrialisation of the Atlantic coasta! 
region affects the political outlook. 


* Oxford University Press,:98 pages, 3s. 6d, net 
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Arab Nationalists 


The picture is rather different in Algeria and Tunisia 
There the penetration of European influence, particularly 
in the coastal provinces, has brought to the scene a 
politically ambitious native bourgeoisie and a native 
proletariat of unskilled workers, The two Arab nationalist 
parties, the Old and New Destour, have grown into a 
strong political factor in Tunisia. The influence of the 
Algerian nationalist tendencies seems to be weaker than 
that of the two Destours, but it is superior in political con- 
sciousness and organisation to its Moroccan counterpart, Its 
main slogan has been Arab unity and self-government and 
the extreme wings have asked for independence. 

The most striking feature of North Africa, from the 
time of the armistice in 1940, was the political calm which 
prevailed. The Arab nationalist movements did not 
attempt to exploit France’s troubles. During the whole 
dangerous period of the French defeat, no political dis- 
turbances have taken place in any of the French posses- 
sions. Not even the supporters of the Destours in Tunisi: 
attempted to voice their claims more strongly than before. 
although they strongly resented being outlawed after the 
riots of 1938, and their underground organisations were sti! 
active. There are various reasons to account for thi 
passivity. Fear of Italian rule prevailed over all othe: 
political considerations ; the experience of the Arabs under 
Graziani in neighbouring Libya acted as a deterrent. And. 
although some Arab nationalists may have had German 
sympathies, the New Destour and the movement 
associated with it claimed allegiance to the principles 
of democracy. Under the Third Republic, they were i 
friendly contact with the French Left, and they hoped to 
obtain their political demands with the help of the demo- 
cratic forces in France itself. 

Another reason for the absence of trouble from the 
nationalists was the curious turn of German policy after 
the armistice. The Germans were confident that they had 
already secured Eurafrika for themselves and that they had 
no political interest in inciting the Arabs to revolt. Italian 
propaganda was also less violent than before; it had, in 
any case, little effect, for it was handicapped in Tunisia by 
the Arabs’ dislike of the Italians, which is probably a 
strong as their dislike of the Jews. In both cases, there is 
a distinct social background to the antagonism: the Italian 
is the privileged skilled worker in Tunisia, whereas the 
unskilled worker is Arab; the Jews are prominent in 
money-lending, trade and the liberal professions. Vichy’: 
policy vis-a-vis the Arabs was to buy off the discontented 
elements with some concessions which brought them little 
real benefit but appealed to the emotional side. The rule 
of the “strong hand” was made even stronger, and thé 
powers of the prefects were increased ; but, at the same 
time, the Arabs were called upon to co-operate in the 
Révolution Nationale. The Légion des Combattants recruited 
its members from Arab as well as French youth; ir 
Tunisia, more than half of its rank and file consisted of 
Moslems. Simultaneously, the anti-Jewish legislation was 
extended to North Africa. A mumerus clausus was estab- 
lished for Jews in some liberal professions—and they were 
barred altogether from others, The “ Aryanisation” of 
trade was also in progress—although the process did not 
go very far. 


Axis Propaganda Renewed 


With the extension of the war to North Africa, German 
propaganda has resumed its old line. Axis radio stations 
once again call upon the Arabs to revolt, and promise the 
satisfaction of nationalist Claims as a reward. In the military 
sphere the Axis is on the defensive, but it still tries 
to be on the offensive, at least outwardly and so far as the 
Arabs are concerned, in the sphere of political warfare 
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British experience in this war has shown how difficult it 
js to gain successes in political warfare when failures and 
disappointments pile up on the battlefield. Now, the enemy 
is learning the same lesson. The problem of Arab national- 
jm in North Africa may, nevertheless, become urgent 
should the fighting in Tunisia develop into something of a 
protracted campaign. Even then, however, the United 
Nations would still have an advantage over the Axis in 
political warfare. Substantial economic relief will demon- 
strate to the native population the difference between the 
German-Italian policy of looting North Africa by way of 
Vichy and the policy of the United Nations. Another 
important asset on the Allied side is the great attractive 
power of Egypt throughout the western Maghreb. In all 
the three provinces, the nationalist movements have been 
under the spell of Egyptian independence, of Egyptian 
parliamentary institutions and so on. The key position 
for an Allied offensive in North African political warfare is, 
therefore, Cairo, But, apart from this, principle as well as 
expediency demands that the screw of the “ complete auto- 
cracy more rigid than that of any modern Tsar of Russia ” 
should be loosened. Will the French administration under 
Darlan be able to do this? The first step towards undoing 
the wrongs committed under the Vichy regime has been 
taken, and the anti-Jewish legislation has been abolished. 
Elementary justice dictated this measure. But the Jewish- 
Arab antagonism in North Africa, an antagonism which 
Axis propaganda is only too anxious to exploit, can be 


effectively mitigated only if due consideration is paid to 


the actual needs and justifiable Gemands of the Arab 
population. 


Cabinet Changes in New 


Zealand 


[FROM OUR CHRISTCHURCH CORRESPONDENT | 


October 8th 


A MINERS’ strike in the Waikato coalfields and its settlement 
have led to the resignation of four National Party Ministers 
‘rom the War Administration and to the breaking of a 
political truce of about three months’ standing. A general 
lection was due this year, but, after protracted negotiations 
ind much public discussion, both parties in Parliament 
agreed to its postponement and to the formation of a War 
Administration, which included, besides the members of 
the War Cabinet, two extra Labour Ministers together with 
the Leader and three other members of the Opposition. 
There was already an Executive Cabinet of fourteen Labour 

Ministers, and the War Cabinet included three of these with 
the two most experienced Opposition members, Mr Coates 
ind Mr Hamilton. Under the new arrangement there was 
a total of twenty Ministers, including Mr Nash, who is in 
the United States. The portfolios allotted to the new 
Ministers indicated some difficulty in defining their specific 
pheres of action, and some confusion and overlapping 
resulted. Now, the four Ministers who were the last 
appointed, after consulting the Opposition caucus, have 
resigned in protest against the Government’s settlement of 
the coal strike ; Mr Coates and Mr Hamilton, the two earlier 
Nationalist Ministers, retain their positions in the War 
Cabinet and have parted company with the official Opposi- 
ton. The result is that the administrative organisation is 
is it was before the agreement, with the addition of two 
Labour Ministers. Since the break, the National Opposition 
} calling for the general election which it had previously 
greed to postpone; the Prime Minister says that the 
Government is more preoccupied with the war ; the Labour 
‘arty is accusing the ex-Ministers of going on strike in 
Totest against a strike settlement; and most of the public 

¢ wearily indifferent. 

The strike, the latest of a series spread over several 
years, in most of which the Government has given way to 
tie strikers, resulted from the refusal of employers to pay 
munimum wage rates to men who had deliberately reduced 
‘er output. The settlement included state control for the 
duration of the war over the mines affected and the sus- 
pension of sentences imposed by a magistrate on 180 miners 
harged with an offence under the regulations. The National 
Disputes Committee of seven members, including a chair- 
man, three leading members of the United Mine Workers 
y New Zealand and three employers’ representatives, found 
‘nanimously that the miners concerned, by their own action, 
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had forfeited their rights under the agreement and were, 
therefore, not entitled to the minimum wage. 

The incident provides an interesting reflection on political 
affairs in New Zealand, where there is now a Labour 
Government numerically strong, a weak Left Wing Labour 
group, a National Opposition, weak in both numbers and 
personnel, and a small Independent group of ex-Nationalists, 
including two whose ministerial experience exceeds that 
of any other member. The resultant situation is summed 
up in the Christchurch Press in the following passage: 

It is a disturbing paradox that, in a country which is 
throwing its whole resources into a battle to preserve the 
democratic way of life, the prestige of democratic institutions 
has never stood lower. In the whole period of the war, 

Parliament has not once discussed publicly any of the problems 

which are occupying the attention of intelligent citizens. The 

record of its debates is for the most part a record of trivialities 
and obscure political manceuvrings. In secret sessions, it has 
no doubt discussed matters of the gravest urgency. But by 
refusing to discuss in open session matters which have been 
publicly discussed by every other Parliament in the British 

Commonwealth, it has abdicated the most important function 

of a representative assembly, which is to interpret the govern- 

ment to the people and the people to the government. 


Fuel Shortage in 
Switzerland 


[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT] 


November ist 


One of industry’s main handicaps is the lack of coal. In 
normal years, Switzerland imported some 3,300,000 tons of 
coal a year, the peak having been reached in 1939 with 
3,960,000 tons. This represents on the average about 
275,000 tons a month. Coal imports were greatly reduced 
after the outbreak of war, and they were almost stopped 
after the invasion of Holland, Belgium and France, Germany, 
which was always the chief source of supply, reduced its 
exports to the utmost; but, after long negotiations and in 
exchange for certain Swiss products, it agreed to supply 
about 20,000 tons a month. These consignments at first 
arrived regularly, but they were later slowed down by 
transport difficulties—canals and the Rhine waterway were 
frozen in winter, and there was a shortage of rolling stock. 
Swiss railway engines and trucks were sent to fetch the 
coal, but later some mines were put out of action, and, since 
last spring, coal imports have been reduced to very little 
quantities indeed. 

Meanwhile, great progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of Swiss coal production. There are some lignite 
deposits at Erlenbach, Kandergrund, Sonnenberg and 
Gotthalden, which altogether yield about 1,200 tons 
monthly ; slate coal is raised at Hiiswil and Mérschwil, 
with a monthly output of nearly 1,200 tons ; and 13 anthra- 
cite mines are being worked in Canton Valais with a pro- 
duction of slightly over 4,000 tons a month. The Swiss out- 
put, however, does not exceed 130,000 tons a year, and as 
it is not a high grade coal, there is no possibility of making 
good the deficit resulting from the cessation of imports. 
Coal for industry has been rationed, which accounts, for 
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instance, for the fact that Swiss cement production, which 
was 700,000 tons in 1941, has been lowered to under 
§00,000 tons, 

Rationing of coal for domestic use is even more drastic ; 
the quantity allowed to individuals for cooking and heating 
during the coming winter is 25 per cent of normal con- 
sumption—a Swiss winter with only one-quarter of normal 
requirements scarcely bears contemplation. So many trees 
have been felled during the past three years that wood for 
heating purposes has also had to be rationed. On the other 
hand, electricity has been so much used as a Substitute for 
coal, in industry as well as in the home, that the present 
production is insufficient—except in summer—for meeting 
all the nation’s needs. Switzerland produces about 
7,800,000 kwh. a year, but one-quarter is exported in 
accordance with pre-war agreements. Moreover, no big 
power plants have been built for the past ten years; the 
two under construction at Innertkirchen (Bernese Oberland) 
and Geneva will.soon be in part operation, but even when 
they are finished their’ yield will not make it possible to fill 
the gap. During the coming winter months, therefore, when 
the level of rivers and lakes is lower, the consumption of 
electricity will be reduced by 15 per cent. This is why the 
Government. in its ten-year plan involving an expenditure 
of 4,680 million francs, is contemplating the construction 
of several new big water-power plants, two of which—the 
Splugen and Andermatt plants, involving the creation of 
huge artificial lakes and the transfer of the inhabitants to 
other districts—are meeting with strong opposition from 
nature lovers and the population concerned. It cannot be 
foreseen who will win: sentimentality and esthetics, or 
economic needs and industry. 


Labour Unrest in Portugal 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 
November 6th 


UNDER Decree 32,352, published on November 3rd, em- 
ployees of concerns filling public services come under 
military discipline and are held to have committed the 
crime of desertion in wartime if they abandon such services 
as are entrusted to them. Jurisdiction wili be exercised 
by the Minister of War and by the Minister whose depart- 
ment may be affected by the public service concerned, This 
decree has been followed by an announcement, made after 
a Cabinet meeting, by Dr Salazar, in which mention is 
made of recent incipient trouble among the Lisbon tram- 
way workers, employees of the Anglo-Portuguese Telephone 
Company, and the shipyard workers of the Union Fabril 
and Parry and Sons, Limited. Stress is laid on the fact 
that wage questions were already under official consideration 
in the case of the first two concerns, while the shipyard 
workers, drawing high wages and overtime pay, had no 
justification whatever for their action, which was vaguely 
described as being based on solidarity. Criminal agitation 
by a limited number of men was designed to disturb estab- 
lished order; this the Government is ready to suppress, 
together with any other acts calculated to destroy social 
discipline and law and order. 

Being general in their scope, these pronouncements can- 
not very well allude to the reasonable probability that in 
every instance Axis influence, working through agents 
provocateurs who are not necessarily of Axis nationality, 
is the prime source of trouble. Such agents stress the low 
wages, high cost of living and, most of all, the supposed 
wealth of British employers, gained, say these agents, at 
the expense of their Portuguese staffs. It may be remem- 
bered that early in the war propaganda of this nature was 
made openly by Germany, night after night, in Portuguese 
by radio. But it came to nothing ; now more direct means 
are believed to be employed, unconsciously backed up by 
the undeniable rise in costs of living. 

It will be noted that all the concerns named in the 
Government announcement embody in some form or other 
valuable British interests which have served Portugal for 
many years and for but moderate rewards, Their wages 
lists top the labour market, both collectively and where 
individual pay is concerned, and there has hitherto been 
keen competition for employment in them _ between 
labourers, technicians and office staffs. Of all these points 
the Portuguese Government is aware. It will certainly bear 
them in mind when dealing with what may easily become 
a dangerous situation unless the real agitators are sought 
out and scotched without delay. 
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Russia at War 


Army Retorms 


HE recent abolition of the post of the political com- 

missar in the Red Army has now been followed up by 
another change, which is possibly less spectacular but not 
less significant. It consists in the elimination of the so-called 
“socialist competition” from army life. This system was 
basicaly the system which is still being applied in industry. 
Soldiers used to vie with each other in the carrying out of 
the commander’s orders, and the winners in the a emula- 
ton” used to be awarded special prizes. ‘The original idea 
behind “ socialist competition” was perhaps to appeal to 
the soldier’s ambition rather than to formal discipline. But 
the “emulation campaigns” soon became monotonous 
routine, as they frequently are in industry. And the draw- 
back inherent in the method was that it tended to under- 
mine formal discipline. It was liable to make the soldier’s 
attitude to the military order somewhat lax. 


Commanders of the Red Army (writes Pravda) who, after 
issuing an order, allow or, which is worse, themselves organ- 
ise competition concerning the fulfilment of the order, are, 
whatever their intentions, weakening the force of the order 
as the rule of military operations. ; 

An order is issued to be carried out. By its very nature it 
does not require that Red Army men or commanders should 
take upon themselves Socialist obligations. They are obliged 
to fulfil orders as part of their duty to their motherland. 

There must be no mechanical transplanting into the units 
of the Red Army of the forms of Socialist Emulation in in- 
dustry and collective farming. This sort of emulation is not 
required in our army and can even be harmful to it. 


What is interesting in Pravda’s statement, and perhaps 
novel, too, is the clear distinction between “ Socialist obliga- 
tion” and “duty to the motherland.” It is this latter prin- 
ciple which ought to rule army life. The concept of the 
amy as of the non-political force at the service of the 
entire nation has thus been rehabilitated by the leading 
official paper. 

It is obvious that this change is a sequel to the disappear- 
aace of the political commissars. It is also in line with other 
developments such as the renaming of the best army units 
as Guards regiments and Guards divisions; the introduction 
of medals named after the traditional heroes of Russian 
history (Suvorov, Nevski) ; the restoration to the Cossacks 
of their old glamour; and so on. The regime is somewhat 
ostentatiously, but with unquestionable sincerity and con- 
sistency, reconciling itself to the pre-revolutionary traditions 
and symbols, as well as to the orthodox notions of army 
life and military discipline which go with them. Colonel 
Blimp may perhaps smile with some satisfaction at what he 
would regard as the rehabilitation of his Russian counter- 
part. 

But Colonel Blimp would be wrong and his rejoicing 
would be premature. True, the symbols of the old tradi- 
tion have reappeared and have been surrounded with much 
respect. But, parallel to this, another process—the radical 
rejuvenation of the Russian officers’ corps—has been going 
on. Even before this war, the Russian officers’ corps was 
probably the youngest in the world But the war has opened 
promotion for still younger men; and promotions have 
assumed an extraordinary mass scale. About two weeks ago, 
not less than 60 officers were promoted to the ranks of 
Colonel-General, Lieutenant-General or Major-General by a 
single decree of the Council of the People’s Commissars. 
Most of the new captains and majors are in their twenties ; 
and many of the new colonels and generals are in their 
thirties. (General Rodimtsev, for instance, the defender of 
Stalingrad, is 36.) The Russian officers’ corps has, in fact, 

en to a very large extent transformed during the last year. 
This has been due not only, and not even mainly, to the 
undoubtedly high rate of casualties ; it has to a perhaps 
even higher degree been due to the introduction of a rational 
method of promotion. The commanding cadres have had to 
Dass their test on the battlefield. Those who have failed 
have been removed ; and those who have stood the test have 
been placed in the highest posts. No acauired rights and no 
considerations of the normal hierarchy have been allowed 
to interfere The number of those who failed was probably 
not inconsiderable during the first stages of the war. The 
Russian officers’ corps. it will be remembered, entered the 
war shortly after the purges, when the lack of skilled staff 


officers was somewhat acute. Those who filled the posts of 
their purged predecessors were not always up to their 
tasks. But the hard experience of a year of war brought 
forward new commanders ; and the gap left by the purges 
seems now to have been definitely filled. 

The new tough generation of Russian officers, which has 
now come on the stage, differs in its outlook from the older 
generation in many ways. And it will probably not be wrong 
to attribute the recent changes in matters of military discip- 
line and in the army outlook at large, to the influence of the 
young commanders. The officer of the older generation usu- 
ally started his military career in the years of the civil war ; 
and the memories of that period weighed upon his mind 
rather heavily. The new colonels and generals in their 
thirties are undoubtedly less inclined to allow their judg- 
ment to be directed by notions which are more than two 
decades old. Nor did they experience the fears and the 
depression of the period of purges. They draw their con- 
clusions from their immediate experience on the battlefields, 
and they convey those conclusions to the Commissariat of 
Defence. So far, the main results have been the removal of 
the political commissars and the abolition of “ Socialist 
emulation” in the army. 


x 


Moscow Coal Basin.—The coal mines of the Moscow 
Basin have, as The Economist has already reported, been 
restored from the destruction wrought during the early 
winter of 1941. In September, the output reached its pre~ 
war volume, which was usually sufficient to cover the needs 
of civilians and, partly, industrial consumption in Moscow 
and the province. But the Coal Commissariat is not satis- 


fied with this ; and it has set a new programme of produc- 
tion for the Coal Basin. 


The Moscow Coal Basin ought to supply with fuel the 
electric power stations, the railway lines and the industries 
of Central Russia, Moscow and of the Volga regions. The 


Moscow Basin must compensate these areas for the tempor- 
ary loss of the Donetz Basin. 


The new programme is thus very ambitious. To expand 
output according to plan, vast additions to the existing 
mining equipment and labour are needed. It has been 
announced that appropriate measures to meet the new needs 
have already been taken. New equipment has been allotted 
to the Basin, and new workers have been directed there. 
At the same time, the miners have been urged to put an end 
to stoppages which have been due to technical hitches ; 
owing to stoppages, it is said, “almost half the time is 
wasted.” The Party organisation of Tula has been called te 
account for the position in the mines: 


Heated speeches on the importance of coal are made in 
Tula, Tula speaks with pride of the Moscow Coal Basin if 
things are going well there. But better than any words is 
concrete help to the Basin when it comes across difficulties. 

* 


Maikop Oil.—The Soviet press has published detailed 
reports on the scorching of the Maikop oilfields before they 
came under German occupation. Red Star writes: 


After the capture of Maikop the. oilfields continued to burn 
for days and the fires spread to the surrounding forests. When 
German technicians arrived they found it impossible to dis- 
cover the sites of the wells owing to the thoroughness of the 
destruction. 

The German attempt to restart the exploitation of the 
oilfields has been hampered by lack of the machinery which 
was evacuated in good time and by lack of electrical power. 
The entire Maikop district was left without electricity 
because its huge power station, too, has been evacuated. 
The oil refinery at Krasnodar was blown up “ at the moment 
when the Germans were entering the town.” The oil 
workers have also left the district ; and guerilla squads com- 
prising Maikop’s oil experts have been interfering with such 
German attempts to restore the wells as have been made. 
Throughout the district, German terror, calculated to 
frighten the oilworkers into surrender by repressive meas- 
ures taken against their families, has been raging. In the 
villages, gallows, with the inscription “for sabotage of the 
oilfields” have been erected. The German assertion that 
the Maikop wells have started working has been denied 
by Soviet correspondents, who claim that not “a single 
drop of Soviet oil” has gone to the invader. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Betterment 


HE Uthwatt Committee, whose report was discussed in 

The Economist on September 19th, was asked to draw 
up proposals for removing the obstacles and anomalies in 
the present system of land ownership which stand in the 
way of an imaginative policy of reconstruction and develop- 
ment by the Government and by private enterprise. In the 
view of the Committee, the path can be cleared by the 
fulfilment of three conditions. First, the powers of the 
Government to acquire land against fair compensation need 
to be strengthened, and land thus acquired should be leased, 
and not sold, for development; the underlying principle 
of this recommendation is the gradual nationalisation by 
state purchase of land required for planned development. 
Secondly, the development rights in non-built-up areas 
should be purchased by the Government on principles 
analagous to those applied to the nationalisation of coal- 
mining royalties ; when individual pieces of non-built-up 
land become ripe for development they would be purchased 
by the state against fair compensation and leased, and since 
the rent fixed by the Government would take account of 
the increase in the value of the land up to the date of 
first development, betterment would automatically accrue to 
the community. Thirdly, in order to obtain for the com- 
munity part of the increment in the value of built-up areas, 
where development rights are not to be bought by the state, 
the Committee recommended the imposition of a tax on 
increases in annual site values. 

These three conditions are interrelated. Short of outright 
nationalisation, they represent the minimum that is neces- 
sary for effective planning and development after the war. 
Unfortunately, there are signs that the three proposals may 
be torn apart. During the debate on the future use of land 
in the House of Lords on November 18th, Lord Portal did 
admit the need for the compulsory acquisition of war 
damaged and other reconstruction areas. The proposals for 
state acquisition of development rights in non-built-up areas 
and for the disposal of !and passing into public ownership 
by way of lease rather than sale are being “carefully con- 
sidered.” But it seems that the Committee’s plan for a 
levy on increases in annual site values in built-up areas may 
actually be shelved—on the grounds that it is controversial 
and technical—and could not be introduced during the 
war. Admittedly, the scheme for securing for the community 
1 share of the betterment in built-up areas is technical. It 
is complicated, and its detailed implications have not | 
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been fully worked out. This is the more reason why the 


principle it represents, which is politically and economical, 
necessary for effective planning, should be officially approved 
forthwith, leaving the details, which are at present confusing 
the issue, to be worked out later, : 

he principle of recovering betterment due to central or 
local Government action is not new. It has been recognised 
and embodied in many Statutes. As the Uthwatt Comanianes 
shows in a lucid survey of past legislation, an attempt . 
recover betterment by a direct charge on the persons enjoy- 
ing it was made nearly 300 years ago in the reign of Kin 
Charles II. The most recent legislation in which the cin 
ciple has been recognised are the Town Planning han 
Thus the Act of 1932 provides that the planning authority 
may claim 75 per cent of the increase in the value of an 
property—within or without the area of a planning scheme— 
that arises from the operation of any provision in the scheme 
or from works carried out under the scheme. In practice. 
the provisions of the Town Planning Acts have remained 
ineffective. In only three cases has betterment been collected 
in cash under the Acts of 1909 and 192s, and none has vet 
been recovered under the Act of 1932. In the view of the 
Committee, the reason why the collection of betterment has 
been impossible in practice is the difficulty (a) of proving 
in individual cases that betterment arose from the operation 
of a particular provision in a planning scheme or from the 
execution of a particular works under the scheme, and (b 
of calculating the extent to which the rise in value is due 
to one or both of those factors. In other words, the difficulty 
of collecting betterment lies in the practical application of 
the provisions of the Town Planning Acts. 

Since all previous attempts to collect betterment due t 
the action of central and local governments have failed 
because of the difficulty of segregating the causes of rise 
in values, the Uthwatt Committee has proposed that the 
knot should be cut by the extension of the principle to all 
cases of betterment, except, of course, where the betterment 
is due to the owner’s own expenditure. The 
proposed is that of securing for the community a share of 
all community-created increases in land values. Once thi 
extension of the principle of betterment is accepted, the only 
test of the Uthwatt plan is its practicability. It may be 
argued, admittedly, that a tax on betterment irrespective 
of its cause amounts to discrimination between investments 
in land and investments in other forms of property, and 
that, moreover, it does not provide compensation for loss. 
The objection is not altogether unjustified. But the major 
objective is to create the conditions for effective planning 
and development by the Government and by private enter- 
prise. Set against the wider interests of the community, 
this objection to the new principle, which also underlies 
the proposal for the state acquisition of development rights 
in non-built-up areas, loses much of its force. 

In outline, the method proposed by the Committee for 
collecting betterment in built-up areas is simple. Instead 
of a levy on increases in capital value, the Committee has 
proposed a periodic tax on increases in annual site values 
which, in one sense, would operate like EPT in skimming 
off increases in incomes from sites over a standard income. 
In order not to discourage enterprise, the rate of tax sug 
gested is 75 per cent, the same as that provided for in the 
Town and Country Planning Act of 1932. After the passing 
value of every 


principle 


of the necessary legislation, the annual site 
° : 4 ° aataneel 
hereditament would be assessed as a basis for calculating 
in annual values. Subsequent assessments 


five-vearly intervals. Thus the tax would 
iS, 


future increase 
would be made at 
only become payable after the second valuation, that 
five years after the first assessment. Account wou!d be taken 
of increases in values due to owner’s own expenditure. But 


' 
the Committee sugcests that these allowances should no 
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exceed 4 per cent of the capital cost. The following example 
illustrates how the scheme would operate in practice: 


OPERATION OF BETTERMENT TAX 


/ 
j 
25% allowance. 


Annual Site Value ; 
195 wes v) Annual levy payable from 


RW ade ses 0 
; ' 1955 to 1958....... 21 
’ Ist Revaluation : 
me ASN a 50 1958 3rd Revaluat 
s datum. . ina: 95 evaluation : 
—" ETS 6 hae 0 140 
Gross increase ; 12 Less datum ® 50 
25% allowance : 3 oa 
Annual levy pavable 
from 1948 to 1953 9 Owner's allowance for ex- 
penditure 1948-1953... 22 
Owner's allowance for ex- 
1953 2nd Revaluation penditure 1953-1958 20 
AS.V.. 2 10 : 
Less datum 50 42 
50 48 
Owner's allowance for ex 25% allowance 2 
penditure in 1948-19535 = 22 
Annual levy payable from 
28 1958 to 1963 ws 36 
As a guidance valuation, the Committee lays down 


that— 

the annual value of any particular site on the occasion of the 
datum valuation should be limited to the annual value of the 
site as then actually and physically developed and as if it were 
permanently restricted against any other form of ‘development 
than that then existing, and similarly on the occasion of each 
subsequent valuation. Thus, in the case of a dwelling-house 
the possibility of its being converted into a shop would be 
ignored. On the other hand, the annual value of the site 
would be determined by reference to the most prudent use 
of the property in its actual physical state of development, 
that is without structural alterations ; for example, if par- 
ticular premises were actually being used merely for storage 
purposes, but without structural alteration, they could be 
let or used more profitably as a garage, the annual site value 
would be determined by reference to the possible more 
profitable use. 
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In other words, betterment is to be taxed only if it is 
realised or capable of realisation, and the tax is to be borne 
by the person actually enjoying or capable of enjoying the 
increased value. While it should be possible to assess the 
value of sites on the basis of their actual use, it may be 
more difficult to assess their value on the basis of the 
“most prudent use.” Premises used for storage may be 
physically capable of being used as a garage, but whether 
they could in fact be used as a garage depends on demand. 
The principles of valuation clearly need further 
clarification. 

The machinery for valuation is ready to hand in the 
machinery for local assessment to rates. Rating assess- 
ments are already made at five-yearly intervals (they have 
been suspended for the duration of the war), and all that 
remains is to add another column to the ordinary schedules. 
In the view of the Committee, local rating authorities, with 
the assistance of directions by County Valuation Com- 
mittees, should be quite capable of valuing sites. Moreover, 
appeals against valuations could be made locally in the 
same way as appeals against rating assessments. The objec- 
tion to the scheme on the ground that no two valuers, 
acting independently, arrive at the same result is an objec- 
tion, not only against the present rating system, but also 
against all transactions and assessments which are based 
upon the valuation of property. 

The proposals of the Committee for collecting bettermen: 
need further elaboration ; their implications have to be 
examined in greater detail than a summary survey of a 
statement of principle permits. But if the principle of 
securing for the community part of the community-created 
betterment is accepted, as it surely must be, the scheme for 
applying it proposed by this expert Committee demand: 
the closest and most sympathetic consideration. To reject 
it out of hand would be to undermine the whole of the 
Committee’s proposals, the alternatives to which are 
nationalisation or stagnation. 


Finance and Banking 


End-November Stringency 

The closing days of November are normally a period 
f strain in the money market. Credit is temporarily 
immobilised in preparation for the War Loan dividend 
disbursements, while the customary making up by the 
clearing banks is making itself felt, This year the calls on 
the limited supplies of credit have been further increased 
19a result of heavier borrowing than is usual by the Stock 
Exchange. This last is a reflection of the increased activity 
of stock markets, and has resulted in the temporary dis- 
ippearance of supplies of cheap } per cent money normally 
available from non-clearing bank lenders and a considerable 
restriction in the supplies of such money available against 
wonds at 1 per cent. The general rate paid by the stock 
market money houses has been 1} per cent. Though credit 
as been in shorter supply, it has never been inadequate, in 
the aggregate, to meet the needs of the discount market ; 
ut Owing to the considerable turnover of funds, borrowers 
ave had to bestir themselves rather more vigorously than 
sual in finding accommodation. The latest level of bankers’ 
deposits at the Bank of England, namely £148,793,000, 
howing an increase of £3,072,000 on the week, would not 
indicative of stringent credit conditions did the figure: 
not apply to a day when several clearing banks were 
making up. The circulation has made another leap, the past 
week’s increase of £4,798,000 carrying the total to the new 
record of £870,033,000 and reducing the reserve of un- 
sued notes to £10,208,000 and the reserve ratio to th« 
unprecedentedly low level of 5.5 per cent. The preparation 
of Exchequer accounts for the War Loan dividend pay- 
ments had evidently not made much headway by Wednes- 
day afternoon, for public deposits appear in the latest 
bank return at the low level of £7,730,000—a fall of 
£448,000 on the week. Heavy ways and means borrowing 
thus appears to be imminent and will further supplement 
the addition of £10,685,000 to Government securities made 
oy the Bank over the past week 


* * *% 
Fewer Treasury Bills on Offer 


The offer of Treasury bills at the tender this week 
is being cut down to £80,000,000, compared with the figure 


of £85,000,000 offered and issued at the six previous ten- 
ders. The reduction tends to confirm the interpretation of 
the increased offerings of Treasury bills made in these 
columns when the increase began in the first week of 
October. It was then suggested that the bills which would 
be issued over the next few weeks would mature in the 
period of heavy tax collection that normally occurs towards 
the close of the financial year, and that more of these maturi- 
ties would be acceptable to the banks in order to neutralise 
the effect of tax payments on their cash position. It was also 
suggested that on this assumption, it might be expected that 
the offerings of bills would again be reduced when the 
period in question was over. With the bills now being 
offered, we run into March maturities. The main income-tax 
pressure is felt in January and February, with usually 
another final burst in the last few days of the financial year 
The drop of £5,000,000 in the weekly offering is thus in 
full accord with this explanation of the. recent increased 
offering of Treasury bills. The fluctuations help to restore 
to the tender Treasury bill issue some of the merits of 
elasticity of which, it was thought, it had been wholly de- 
prived by the Treasury deposit receipts issue. It is, how- 
ever, interesting to note that if the additional bills issued 
through the tender over the past six weeks are, in effect 
to reach the clearing banks, they will have to do so throug! 
channels other than the discount market. The discount 
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market syndicate, in accordance with its customary practice 
of applying for at least all the bills on offer each week, has 
stepped up its applications, but its proportionate allotments 
have fallen sufficiently to neutralise this factor. In fact, the 
weekly issues of Treasury bills to the discount market 
in the past six weeks averaged £27,400,000, against 
£31,100,000 in September and £28,500,000 in August wnen 
weekly offerings amounted to £75 millions only. It must 
thus be assumed that a larger proportion of the bills issued 
have gone to the customary “outside” quarters—official 
and unofficial—and that the banks will be fed by these 
between now and the end of the year. 


* * * 


Trading in Ransoms 

The British and Dutch Governments have this week 
revealed a new dodge by which Germany has in recent 
months been endeavouring to supplement its strained foreign 
exchange reserves. Persons living in occupied territories are 
being offered exit permits by the German authorities, but 
at a cost of about £5,000 to be paid in foreign cur- 
rency—usually in Swiss francs. The Dutch -Govern- 
ment recently received a tentative offer to emigrate 500 
Dutchmen on payment of 5,000,000 Swiss francs, the pay- 
ment to be made either in cash through a Swiss bank, or 
by loan from a Swiss bank, the interest on which would be 
guaranteed by the Dutch Government. Most of these 
obnoxious transactions have demanded payments in Swiss 
francs, this currency being outside the control net of the 
Allied Governments. In all cases which have come to the 
notice of the authorities, the appropriate counter-measures 
have been taken. The Minister of Economic Warfare has 
this week explained why the British Government cannot 
condone this traffic in blackmail. Apart from the breaches 
it would make in the financial blockade of Germany, the 
success of such operations would merely increase the appe- 
tite of the blackmailer and “add to the sum of human 
misery among the peoples now under German domination.” 
One of the counter-measures has been to place on the black 
list all agents who have been acting for the German authori- 
ties in this traffic. 


*« * * 


Commonwealth Bank Report 


The report of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
covering the year to June 30 last, sheds interesting light on 
two crucial aspects of Australian banking: the external 
payments position and the continued intrusion of the cen- 
tral bank in commercial banking business. The report states 
that for the year ended June 30, 1942, the Australian 
balance of payments on current account, together with some 
capital inflow, was such that it was possible for the Com- 
monwealth to pay £A47 millions towards the cost of direct 
defence imports and of the maintenance of armed forces 
overseas, though not without drawing to some extent on 
accumulated London balances. This encroachment on ster- 
ling resources would seem, by comparison with the latest 
balance sheet, to have amounted to about £Ar5 millions. 
Money at short call in London has fallen over these twelve 
months by £A20,225,000 to £A33.774,000 and sterling in- 
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vestments by £A462,000 to £AII,433,000. On the other 
hand, sterling bills and remittances in transit have risen over 
the same period by £A5,519,000 to £A9,922,000. The prin. 
cipal overseas payments were those needed to meet the 
costs of maintaining Australian forces in the Middle Eas 
and elsewhere and to pay for war equipment other than 
that obtained on Lend-Lease terms. The extreme Scarcity 
of shipping space has restricted both imports and exports, 
but the adverse effect of this restriction on the overseas pay. 
ments position has to some extent been countered by the 
arrangements of the British Government to pay for the 
whole wool clip irrespective of whether or not it is shipped 
On the question of commercial banking, the report states 
that the Commonwealth Bank has continued to provide 
large sums temporarily to finance wheat and other primary 
products pending sale. In accordance with the policy of the 
Government, the Bank has also provided finance against 
Government guarantee to manufacturers, wholesalers and 
others for purposes directly connected with the war. The 
extension of these commercial banking operations is seen 
in the growth of bills discounted, loans and advances from 
£A24,855,000 to £A35,524,000 over the year. The principal 
change in the balance sheet is the growth from £A37,745,000 
to £A91,419,000 in the holding of Commonwealth Govern- 
ment securities. The ordinary deposits of the Bank have 
risen by only £A9,300,000 to £A129,949,000, but the special 
War-Time deposits by banks, which did not figure in the 
1941 balance sheet, had, by the end of last June, risen to 
£A36,886,000. On this evidence, the expansion of central 
banking credit in Australia has been appreciably greater 
than the corresponding movement in this country. But the 
comparison between the two movements cannot be carried 
further, owing to the active competition between the central 
bank and the commercial banks which, in contrast to 
Britain, exists in Australia. Central bank credit in the 
Commonwealth is not merely the small apex of the inverted 
credit pyramid. On the contrary, it provides much of the 
substance of the whole pyramid. 


* * * 


Commercial Bank of Scotland 


The balance sheet of the Commercial Bank of Scot- 
land as on October 31st last shows changes which accord 
very closely with the trend of clearing bank figures over 
the past year, There has been an expansion, and the main 
driving force has been provided by increased holdings of 
Government securities. The balance sheet tota! has risen 
from £77,;700,000 to £83,120,000, deposits are {4,117,000 
higher at £68,114,000 while the notes in circulation have 
risen by £1,707,000 to £7,764,000. The counterpart to the 
increased deposits is more than provided by the increase 
of £5,246,000 in British Government securities. On the 
other hand, bills and advances have fallen by £481,000 to 
£9,627,000. At this level, they now take third place in the 
ranking of assets, having fallen below the total of Treasury 
deposit receipts, which remain at fro millions. These 
changes in the distribution of assets have evidently made 
for some reduction in earnings, and the profits for the year 
are returned at £286,275, compared with £298,241 for 
1940-41. 


Investment 


Longer War Bonds 


After repeated and premature guesses as to the date 
which would be chosen to issue a new National War Bond, 
the market was not taken by surprise by the Chancellor’s 
statement of Tuesday. The old issue of 2) per cent 
National War Bonds, 1949-51, had been running for a'most 
14 months, and had reached a total of some £673 millions, 
or half as much again as either of its predecessors. Evi- 
dently, a stop would have to be put to it soon, and the 
only questions were when, and what, the new offer would 
be. Once again, the market has been disappointed. There 
is no sign of any desire to cater for the demand for a true 
short. The new bonds are identical with the old, except 
that they are repayable in the two years preceding March 1, 
1953. They will be first issued on Tuesday, so they have 
a maximum life of 10} years, or 5} months more than the 
old had when first offered on October 8, 1941. Once more, 
the Treasury is borrowing on better terms, but at the 
cost of restricting the market for the stock, for there has 


been little change in the general run of gilt-edged stock 
quotations over the 14 months, and 2$ Consols are actu- 
ally a trifle cheaper now than then. The immediate effect 
of the announcement was to create a modest demand for 
both series of the 1949-51 bonds and for 3 per cent Con- 
version, 1948-53. The quotation for the “A” series of 
the former is now 100}, and that for the Conversion 
loan 103. While the new bond doubtless fits into the 
scheme of maturities very well, it is not likely to be 
popular. The old issue was too long for the money houses, 


the new is still too short for the general run of it 
vestors. The banks will have to takeit: the insurance 
companies, and some trustees will find it convenient 


Against the present background of declining prices for 
fixed interest stocks, that is the best that can be said for it 
There does not appear to have been any poss‘b'lity of 
effecting a corresponding saving in interest in the case of 
the 3 per cent Savings Bonds, 1960-70, first offered seven 
months ago, of which some £206 millions have so far 
been sold. 
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yore New Issue Control 


As from December Ist, the consent of the Treasury 
will be required to any issue of capital in connection with 
she amalgamations of companies or the acquisition of one 

another, even although no demand for new money is 
involved in the operation. This is potentially an extension 
of policy, although it is regarded by part of the market as 
merely stopping a loophole in the regulations. These have 
heen evaded in the past by the simple expedient of forming 
, holding company, to take over concerns by a mere 
exchange Of shares, and offering the shares to the public 
jfter a suitable interval. This was done sometimes by a 
sock market placing, and sometimes by the channels of 
advertisement. The former means has been blocked by the 
Treasury's assumption of a veto on permission to deal, a 
yeto Which is none the less binding for having no more 
lid backing than its acceptance by the Stock Exchange 
gub-committee concerned. In consequence, the principal 
immediate effect of the new regulation will be to restrict 
the activities of the unofficial market, which has been using 
an amount of manpower and paper out of all relation to 
the capital it has distributed. In these circumstances, the 
Sick Exchange tends to hail the regulation as a sign of 
Treasury enlightenment. That may be the proper attitude. 
But it is a fact that the new step greatly extends the scope 
f Treasury control, and it is an act of faith to suppose that 
this will be used for the benefit of the market. It is, how- 
eer, to be hoped that protracted contact between the two 
hodies will have an educative effect. 


* * * 


Third Year Savings 

Full figures for the third savings year are not yet 
available. That of “ small savings” for the twelvemonth 
ended November 17th is £630 millions, against £612 mil- 
lions for the preceding year, and some £464 millions for 
the first year of the campaign. These figures are gross, If 
there are deducted from them the repayments, shown in 
the monthly statements of the Treasury, the net figures are 
{584} millions for 1940-41 and £587 millions for the period 
ust ended. The latter calculation is based on the figures 
for eleven months. Meanwhile, there has been a 35 per cent 
increase in the number of savings groups operating during 
the year, against a rise of 138 per cent between the first and 
cond savings years. These calculations are based on the 
geometric mean of the numbers existing at the beginning 
ad end of the periods to which they refer, Whatever may 
be thought of the efficacy of the savings campaign among 
people of small and moderate means, it is evident that these 
figures cannot be taken as telling the true story. Indeed, 
they are virtually valueless as an indication, either of the 
dfects of the efforts of that campaign, or of the share in 
total savings put up by the wage earners. It is, perhaps, 
impossible to get any really close approximation to these 
facts, but it is desirable that the position should be realised. 
There can be no question but that the quality of the saving 
is improving. Far less of it represents transfers from one 
form of investment to another, or the investment by the 
telatively well-to-do of lump sums, than was the case in the 
first and second years, but how much less the figures do 
not indicate. Nor is it possible to get anything like a clear 
picture from the various statements of Lord Kindersley 
and Sir Kingsley Wood. As to the figures of the past two 
years, a little light is provided by the details. The net 
addition to holdings of Savings Certificates during the past 
twelvemonth was almost £24} millions, and that to Post 
Office Savings Bank balances £16 millions, greater than in 
the preceding period, while the sales of Defence Bonds fell 
of by £38 millions. The expansion in Post Office deposits 
during the past year was some 7} per cent, whereas in 
the previous year it was virtually 100 per cent. These facts 
support the thesis of improved quality, but they do little 
t0 give a measure. The observer is left with nothing to 
iter the impression that far too much is still being spent, 
& otherwise remaining outside the net. 


* + + 


The Australian Conversion 


On January 1st next, £16,451,403 of Commonwealth 2} 
per cent stock and debentures fall due. As on previous 
occasions of final maturity, the British Treasury has con- 
sented to permit a conversion offer, and it has again under- 
taken to provide the sterling funds for the payment of any 
who do not accept the offer, as an alternative to allowing an 
issue for cash. There is no new development of technique. 
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ABRIDGED NOTICE. 


Consent of the Treasury has been obtained to this offer under 
Regulation 6 of the Defence (Finance) Regulations, 1939. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF AUSTRALIA CONVERSION LOAN 


OFFER OF CONVERSION TO HOLDERS OF 


£16,451,403 Commonwealth of Australia 2: per Cent. 
Registered Stock and Debentures, 1941-1943, 


INTO 


GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
3 PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1944-1946, 


at the rate of £98 per cent. 


Interest payable lst January and Ist July. 
Six months’ Interest will be paid on lst July, 1943. 


The Government of the Commonwealth of Australia will 
comply with the requirements of the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, 


in order that Trustees may invest in the Stock, 
subject to the provisions set forth in the Trustee Act, 1925. 


Commonwealth Bank of Australia is authorised by the 
Government of the Commonwealth of Australia to offer to 
holders of £16,451,403 Commonwealth of Australia 23 per 
cent. Registered Stock and Debentures, 1941-1943, 
maturing Ist January, 1943, Conversion, in whole or in 
part, into an equal nominal amount of Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia 3 per cent. Registered Stock, 
1944-1946. 

Holders accepting the offer of conversion must lodge their 
acceptances on the appropriate forms, accompanied by the 
relative Stock Certificates or Debentures, at COMMON- 
WEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA. These forms have been 
posted to the holders of Registered Stock or, in the case of 
joint accounts, to the Stockholder first named in such 
accounts. Forms for conversion of Debentures may be 
obtained from the Bank on application. 

Holders who convert will receive on Ist January, 1943, 
a cash payment of £2 per cent., representing the difference 
between the issue price of the new Stock and the redemp- 
tion price of the old Loan. They will also receive on that 
date accrued interest at 2} per cent. per annum from the 
last half-yearly dividend payment (15th September, 1942) 
to Ist January, 1943. 

Six months’ interest on the new Stock will be paid on 
Ist July, 1943. 

Holders who do not convert will be paid off at par on 
Ist January, 1943, together with accrued interest from the 
last half-yearly dividend payment (15th September, 1942) 
to Ist January, 1943. An equivalent amount of Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia 3 per cent. 
Registered Stock 1944-1946, will be taken up by 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 

The revenues of the Commonwealth of Australia alone 
are liable in respect of this Loan and the Dividends 
thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom 
and the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury are not 
directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the payment 
of the Loan or of the Dividends thereon, or for any matter 
relating thereto—40 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, sec. 19. 

A commission of 5s. per £100 Stock will be paid to 
Bankers and Stockbrokers in respect of conversion accept- 
ances bearing their stamp. 

Full copies of this Notice and Forms for Conversion may 
be obtained from Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
8, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2; Messrs. R. Nivison & Co., 
6, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2, 
of the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 


8, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C.2. 20th November, 1942. 
The List for Conversions will close on Friday, 18th December, 1942. 


or at the Offices 
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The offer has been timed to coincide with the marked im- 
provement in the prices of Australasian loans, which has 
resulted from the success of the United Nations in the 
Solomon Islands and New Guinea. This has made it 
possible to offer in exchange a 3 per cent stock at 98, 
repayable at any time, on three months’ notice, in the two 
years commencing July 1, 1944. It was to be expected that 
any conversion would be into a short. No other policy is 
reasonable with the enemy almost on one’s doorstep. In 
this particular case, the form of the new stock is also 
appropriate, for a security carrying only 2} per cent, and 
standing, thanks to its approaching date of redemption, 
virtually at par, should be largely in the hands of money 
houses and other institutions which require short-dated 
investments. It is, thus, very probable that the conversion 
offer will be accepted by a considerable proportion of 
holders, the actual number depending, in no small measure, 
on the course of military developments in the Pacific in the 
three weeks which have still to pass before the final closing 
of the conversion lists on December 18th. Holdérs who find 
a short-dated stock not to their liking, but who wish to 
retain holdings of Commonwealth Government stock, have 
also an option on this market for a like period, but it is not 
a very valuable one, for, if things go well, the longer-dated 
stocks will improve much more than the short they are 
offered. If they feel that the military threat to Australia is 
definitely removed, they should have bought already. Those 
who require a short may feel that the chances of a conver- 
sion of the 4 per cent stock 1943-48 before its final date 
are mot great, and may still find it attractive at 100}, in- 
cluding six weeks’ interest. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that conversion of optional maturities has already been 
permitted in the case of Australia. 


* * * 


Peter Robinson Scheme 


The scheme of capital reconstruction, advanced by the 
directors of Peter Robinson, while in a different category 
from either the Fine Spinners or the British Celanese plans, 
in their original forms, seems to be dangerous from the 
standpoint of 7 per cent cumulative preference shareholders. 
The position is complicated by the fact that there is a 
debenture moratorium, which may extend to 1946, and 
because new money may be required to finance physical 
reconstruction. The preference shareholders are asked to 
forgo 2} years of arrears, to suspend their cumulative rights 
until 1948, and to accept a cut in their preferential right to 
5 per cent. In exchange, they, and the small amount of pre- 
ferred shares, held by the staff, will be given participating 
rights, equally with a reduced amount of ordinary capital, 
up to a total of ro per cent. Leaving out of account the 
arrears, the preference holders will benefit when the dis- 
tributable profits exceed £41,750, and suffer when they are 
less. The accounts to January 31st last showed a net profit 
of £23,134, against a loss in the preceding year of £8,037. 
The company evidently wishes to reassure the debenture- 
holders and, probably, to clear the way for post-war borrow- 
ing. The scheme, which is well set out, is not necessarily 
unfair to the preference holders. The position, so far as it 
is Known, is set out with some detail. The trouble is that it 
iS Quite impossible at this juncture to determine what the 
future will produce, and it is a sound principle that recon- 
structions should not be attempted until a fairly clear view 
of early prospects can be obtained. It seems probable that 
the best step is to defer the plan as premature. 


* * * 


Rhodesian Copper Outlook 


Disillusioned shareholders in Rhodesian copper com- 
panies will derive some encouragement from the announce- 
ment by the board of the Mufulira company of a dividend 
of 11} per cent in respect of the year ended June 3oth. 
This was the rate to which the payment was reduced for 
1939-40, but last year, despite a further increase in earn- 
ings, nO payment was made, although 18 per cent was esti- 
mated to have been earned after meeting tax provisions. 
At that time, it was made clear that the only alternative to 
using current earnings for capital purposes was, in view of 
the unfavourable EPT base, to borrow, and this the company 
was most unwilling to do. The expenditure of earnings on 
equipment to expand production will have increased the 
permitted earnings, and it is possible that the company 
has derived some benefit from the provisions for special 
allowances on wasting assets. The over-riding consideration 
is, however, likely to have been the position with regard to 
capital outlays. Shareholders in Rhodesian Selection Trust 
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which owns 64 per cent of the capital, can hardly fail t 
benefit from the dividend, but it is not clear how far the 
return to the full 1939-40 rate is likely to be typical of 
Rhodesian companies. The 5s. shares of Rhodesian Selec. 
tion stand at 13s. 9d., which indicates that a return to the 
13} per cent distribution of two years ago is expected 
Rhokana Corporation and “Chartered,” who own the 
remaining Mufulira shares, should also benefit. 


Company Notes 


Ind Coope Progress 


The full accounts of Ind Coope for the year to Septem- 
ber 30th last show a rise in total income from £1,681,4i1 to 
what appears to be the new record level of £1,986,008. The 
improvement took place almost exclusively in trading 
profits. The table below, which analyses results over the 
past three years, shows, in charges against profits, a sub- 
stantial rise in transfers to taxation and compensation fund, 
despite which equity earnings are virtually maintained at 
a rate of 31.7 against 31.8 per cent. After repeating the 
224 per cent dividend paid in the two previous years, the 
directors are able to maintain the £100,000 transfer to 
contingencies, to raise the allocation to Property Improve- 
ment, bringing this fund to £250,000, and to increase the 
carry forward by some £3,350 to £476,206. In an informa- 
tive speech, the chairman, Sir George L. Courthope, makes 
it plain that the supply position was the dominant factor 


Years ending September 30 
1940 194] 1942 
+ f { 
rrading profit 1,158,724 1,351,984 1,662 368 
fotal receipts 1,369,045 1,681,411 1,986,008 
lax and compensation fund 600,450 846,930 1,157,502 
Oe eee 134,978 139,441 134,880 
Se ere 20,798 19,940 24 299 
Mortgage and deb. interest 133,749 206,844 205,301 
Deb. redemption ........ 26,382 27,637 28,954 
Pref. dividends........ 75,204 65,996 61,39) 
Ordinary stock 
Earned .-...... erie 377,484 374,623 373,68! 
Pea .... ee re 313,735 265,128 265,12 
Earned ; : 27-1 31-8 317 
Paid ' aoe i 223 224 224 
Property reserve. . 59 582 2,568 5,18 
Contingencies . . 100,000 100,00 
Carry forward........... 465,912* 472,839 476,20€ 
* After writing off £3,393 loss on sale of Government securities 


last year. The group has apparently bought ahead o! 
current shortages, but there remain considerable malting 
difficulties and increasing lack of skilled labour, which has 
notably affected the output of bottled beers and the ability 
to maintain transport connections. The consolidated balance 
sheet shows a rise in the value of stocks of the group from 
£1,227,290 to £1,722,913, due mainly to higher prices. There 
is a rise in net liquid assets of the group from £1,356,506 t 
£1,713,795 and a decline in net loans of the company t 
subsidiaries from £237,063 to £221,850. Total taxation palc 
by the group amounts to some £9,000,000 ; free reserves 0 
the company stand at £1,514,236. There is a moderate rise 
in debtors of the group and of the company, and it is cleat 
that potentis! demand has been well maintained. The 4! 
ordinary stock, at 97s. 6d., yields £4 13s. 9d. per cent 


Anglo-Iranian Interim 

The resumption of interim dividends by Anglo-Irama 
Oil, with a payment of 5 per cent in respect of the yea 
1942, can hardly have caused surprise in the market, 
iithough it was hailed as a very welcome confirmatio" 
that matters are on the mend. It is a true interim ane 
will doubtless be followed by a final, whereas the interim 
of recent years have only been entitled to that name in th: 
legal sense that they were distributed before being passe 
by the annual meeting. Payments for the past three yeal* 
have been 5, § and 74 per cent, respectively, and it is 
assumed, with every justification, that this year’s total wh 
exceed the last of these figures. While it is impossible under 
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conditions of war to know just what Anglo-Iranian, and in 
articular the Abadan refinery, are doing, it is clear that 
they must have benefited from the Middle Eastern cam- 
paign and from Indian developments, The recent course 
of events has been reflected in a substantial, if somewhat 
spasmodic, improvement in prices of the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group of companies, The declaration of the dividend 
caused a further improvement. Anglo-Iranian now stand 
at 78s. 9d., while Burmah Oil have risen to §9s. 4}d. and 
Shell to 66s. 3d. 


Joshua Hoyle Accounts 


The accounts of Joshua Hoyle for the year to Septem- 
ber 30th last show a decline in profits after EPT from 
£211,580 to £194,332. Charges against profits are mainly 
constant, income-tax and depreciation again requiring 
£30,000 and £50,000 respectively, while £10,000, as before, 
is transferred to staff funds. War damage contributions, 
however, take some £7,000 less at £15,998. Thus, after 
prior charges, there is £54,731 against £61,543 for equity 
capital, representing 14.9 against 16.8 per cent. As in the 
two previous years the ordinary shareholders receive 7} 
per cent, £25,000 is transferred to reserve, and the carry 
forward raised from £67,749 to £69,953. The virtual 
maintenance of profits which the management has suc- 
ceeded in realising during a difficult year has, it appears 
from the balance-sheet, been achieved despite some con- 
traction of turnover. Debtors and creditors are both lower, 
and there is a rise in stocks, financed by a reduction in 
cash, from £476,922 to £715,977. Net liquid assets are 
somewhat lower at £950,251 against £987,698, while -net 
loans from subsidiaries are reduced from £832 to £313. The 
Joshua Hoyle concern has always concentrated mainly on 
the domestic market, and is, in consequence, relatively 
unaffected by last year’s further restriction of exports to 
the Americas. The concern also profits from its position as 
a nucleus firm, and should be able to maintain earnings 
at a satisfactory level for the duration, The 2s. ordinary 
shares, at 38. ex dividend, yield £5 per cent. 


Industry 


Future of Overseas Trade 


During a speech at the Liverpool Luncheon Club on 
November 25th, Sir Raymond Streat, chairman of the 
Cotton Board, emphasised the need for translating general 
principles of post-war planning into detailed and workable 
programmes. There has been “an outburst of reports ” from 
the great organisations of industry and trade, but, as Sir 
Raymond Streat pointed out frankly, “they fought shy of 
coming to grips with the essential issues.” His own con- 
tribution was on the subject of overseas trade. Broadly, all 
trade agreements should be made to conform to certain 
overriding rules “ under the insistent authority of the United 
Nations.” They might be grouped under two headings. 
Under the first would come commodities which should be 
illowed to be exchanged freely ; that is to say, they would 
receive identical treatment by all countries and be free of 
quotas and restrictions. Under the second heading Sir 
Raymond Streat would include key commodities singled out 
for special treatment ; in the main, these would be certain 
primary products, such as wheat, rubber and tin, and war 
materials. But the treatment of these commodities would be 
scrutinised by some international tribunal in order to ensure 
that trade agreements conform to the principles of free 
access and expansion. Sir Raymond Streat’s suggestions 
deserve careful consideration, for they represent an approach 
which may point towards a solution of one aspect of the 
problem of post-war trade organisation. 


Newsprint 


Last week’s issue of World’s Press News contained 
interesting survey of the consumption, stocks and prices o 
newsprint, Since 1940, the supply position has been difficult, 
not only as a result of the loss of important sources of supply 
in Scandinavia, but also because of the shortage of shipping 
space. Since May, 1940, that is to say after the German 
invasion of Norway, supply has been centralised in the 
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Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa 


The full accounts of Consolidated and New Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields for the year to June 30 last show a 
healthy improvement in net earnings. Total income of New 
Consolidated Gold Fields actually increased from £723,501 
to £842,949, the highest level of the past three years. The 
transfer of £100,000 to depreciation is repeated, and equity 
earnings are some £60,000 higher at £278,809, despite a 
rise in total tax provision from £209,977 to £294,566. The 
ordinary distribution is maintained at Io per cent, covered 
by 13.5, against 9.5 per cent, and the whole surplus goes to 
raise the carry forward from £152,141 to £224,872. In 
the accounts of the holding company, income from divi- 
dends is again fully distributed, the ordinary shareholders 
receiving 10 per cent, less tax, at some 8s. 3d., against 
6s. 11d., so that the carry forward remains at £9,673 for 
the third year in succession. The improvement in total 
income of New Consolidated has been realised despite a 
reduction in dividends received from nearly all the gold 
mining companies in which the concern is interested, and 
despite a rise in the Special Contribution required by Trans- 
vaal taxation from 16 to 20 per cent. The explanation is no 
doubt a further marked improvement in finance business. 
The directors point out that there is also an unrealised 
profit from the market appreciation of the company’s invest- 
ments. The balance-sheet of New Consolidated shows a rise 
in holdings of British Government securities of £300,000 to 
£1,106,900, and in total investments from £6,477,508 to 
£,6,714,383, financed by a contraction in cash advances and 
mortgages. There is a considerable shift in assets, loans at 
short call rising from £6,663 to £115,000, while sundry 
debtors are reduced by some £104,000 to £204,400. A jump 
in cash holdings of some £360,000 has been financed by 
a rise in creditors from £1,028,592 to £1,359,023. The re- 
port insists on the importance for the war effort of main- 
taining gold production. This is, of course, a controversial 
topic, but, provided there is no marked change of policy, 
the prospects of the investor appear favourable. The £1 
ordinary shares of Consolidated Gold Fields, at 43s. 9d., ex 
dividend yield £4 11s, 5d. per cent, less tax, at 8s. 2.690d., 
or £2 13s. rod., tax free. 


and Trade 


Newsprint Supply Company, Ltd., and a drastic curtail- 
ment of consumption has been inevitable. Before the war, 
average weekly consumption was no less than 24,000 tons ; 
it was cut to 14,500 tons after the outbreak of war; to 
6,800 tons at the beginning of July, 1940; to 5,800 tons on 
March 16, 1941 ; to 4,850 tons on April 13, 1941 ; and to 
the present figure of 4,430 tons on March 16th this year. 
The current weekly rate of consumption, which represents 
only. 18} per cent of the pre-war intake, has been confirmed 
by the recent agreement between the Newsprint Supply Co. 
nd the Government, but on condition that part of require- 
ments is met from stocks. These are substantial and, on 
October Ist, were equivalent to 32 weeks’ requirements 
at the current rate of consumption. The projected reduction 
of stocks to a level at which they will be equivalent to 16 
months’ consumption, to be effected within eight months, is 
designed to save shipping space during a period of con- 
siderable stringency. The price of newsprint showed a 
marked advance in 1940, but since then it has remained 
fairly stable ; the controlled price of £30 15s. od. per ton 
compares with a price of £21 ros. od. at the end of February, 
1940. For the sake of uniformity, the prices of imported and 
home-produced newsprint have been equalised ; Canadian 
paper has been imported at about £5 per ton below th: 
price of home produced newsprint. On the whole, the diffi- 
cult task of providing an adequate supply of raw material 
to the newspaper industry has been wel! handled. 








BOOKS WANTED 
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The Institute of Bankers in Ireland, 20 College Green, Dublin, is anxicus 
to obtain copies of the undernoted books and would be glad to hear 
from persons in possession of them with a view to purchase. 
Geldart: “Elements of Economics”: Hough: “Death Duties and 
Probate Practice’’; Strahan and Baxter: ‘“* General View of the Law 
of Property"; Beatty: “ Practical Guide to Death Duties, 1922,” or | 
prior edition: Nelson: “ Hancoook on Probate Practice in Eire and ‘ 
Northern Ireland”: Ranking. Spicer and Pegler: ‘* Executorship Law ; 
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Clothing Industry Concentration 


Concentration of the clothing industry is now virtually 
complete in the Leeds area, and concentration is to be 
begun in the North-Western region. Other areas will follow 
suit shortly, and, in particular, Leicester, Nottingham and 
Birmingham. Meanwhile, preliminary surveys for the whole 
country (other than Leeds) will be provided by returns 
made to the Board of Trade by November 28th by all 
makers-up employing more than nine workers, There are 
two main aspects to clothing trade concentration: factory 
space and labour. In certain areas factory space is needed 
for more important manufacture. Leeds’ contribution is 
three-quarters of a million square feet. In the transfer of 
labour, the point has been reached where there is relatively 
little mobile labour left. A new departure is therefore 
necessary—such work as can be is to be taken to the workers 
instead of the reverse. Clothing manufacture provides a good 
subject for such action ; if machinery needs to be moved, 
this presents no great problems, for raw materials can as 
easily be sent to one area as another, and there are no 
climatic restrictions on the location of the industry. Nucleus 
firms will operate in areas where the demand for labour 
from higher priority production units is relatively small. 
Production of clothing will increase in Scotland, Northern 
Ireland, North-East England and in parts of London. 
Designation will go when the new scheme is complete. Sir 
Thomas Barlow, Director-General of Civilian Clothing, 
admitted that designation may have tended to keep large 
numbers in the industry and that it had been applied to 
factories emploving a labour force below their reasonable 
capacity. The terms for the issue of a nucleus certificate 
to a factory are that it must be running to full capacity, that 
its labour force is not less than 90 per cent of the number 
employed before June, 1940, and, normally, that it has at 
least fifty workers on its pay-sheets. The usual concentration 
arrangements will be applied to the clothing scheme: 
nucleus firms will manufacture for closed firms. A special 
scheme is being discussed to compensate firms which have 
to close down without finding a factory to take over their 
production. 


* * * 


Size of Cotton Firms 


The analysis of the distribution by size of individual 
firms in the cotton spinning, weaving and finishing trades, 
published in the Cotton Board’s Trade Letter of November 
17th, throws further light on the present set-up of the 
industry. The main features of the analysis are shown 
below : — 


I.—SPINNING MILLs (a) 
No. of Mills No. of Spindles 
(million mule 
equivalent) 


Less than 30,000 spindles.... 60 1-1 
30,000-60,000 # oe 103 4-7 
60,000-90,000 eis oi 90 6-7 
90,000-—120,000 ee crs 112 11-8 
More than 120,000 se 89 14:8 
PR cs tcesweesws 454 39-1 


(a) Excluding waste spinning. 
z 5 


II.—WEAVING SHEDS 
No. of Sheds No. of Looms 


(000’s) 
Less than 100 looms.......... 344 17 
100-500 lo A can 720 186 
500—1,000 ere oe 277 192 
More than 1,000,, .......... 69 85 
PEN tne eaemes 1,410 480 
III.—FINISHING FACTORIES 
No. No. of 
of Operatives 
Factories Employed 
Less than 25 operatives...... 190 2,400 
25-60 Se 121 4,800 
60-100 ere 111 8,800 
100-200 ND we eatin 107 15,300 
200-400 ES eas ae 53 14,200 
Over 400 eatin ei ll 6,600 
Ce SS awaeweee 593 52,100 


As was to be expected the’spinning branch is concentrated 
into fewer units than the finishing and, especially, the weav- 
ing branches. The bulk of the process of spinning is 
carried out in a comparatively small number of estab- 





lishments. Weaving, on the other hand, is still much 
more specialised trade, with a comparatively large numbe 
of small and medium sized units. In the finishing section 
too, there is still a preponderance of small concerns. Un. 
fortunately, the Cotton Board does not show the changes 
that have taken place in recent years in the size distriby- 
tion of individual firms in the three branches of the industry 


x * x 


Exports of Wool Textiles 


The decline in exports of wool textiles during the 
July-September quarter was not as marked as might have 
been expected in view of the restrictions imposed by the 
licensing and quota system which came into force op 
February 1st this year. Arrears of shipments due to lack of 
shipping space earlier this year may have had some infiy- 
ence on the latest returns : — 


Woollens Worsteds otal 

1,000 1,000 1,000 
194] sq. yds sq. yds. Sq. yds, 
January-March ...... 8,907 6,406 15,313 
April-June .......... 10,472 4,457 14,929 
July-September ...... 15,468 7,407 22,875 
October—December ... 23,348 9,874 33,222 

1942 

January-March ...... 18,393 8,763 27,156 
POO TORS oc scccees 10,984 5,609 16,593 
July-September ...... 9,930 5,895 15,825 


During the twelve months ended in September, 1942, total 
shipments were nearly 93 mill. sq. yds compared with 
66 mill. sq. yds. during the corresponding period in 1940-41, 
a reflection of the export drive in 1941. In recent months 
there has been some anxiety in the wool textile industry 
about the drift of workpeople from the mills to other 
employment, as well as into the Services. The exodus was 
particularly marked in the case of young women engaged 
in worsted spinning and to a lesser extent in worsted weay- 
ing. Many have joined the auxiliary Services, but there has 
also been a considerable transfer to other forms of employ- 
ment which were considered more attractive and more 
remunerative. In order to arrest this tendency the majority 
of firms in the woollen and worsted trades of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire have been brought within the scope 
of the Essential Work Order. Spinners and manufacturers 
are now able to plan their production a reasonable distance 
ahead with some confidence. During the next few months 
the bulk of the total output will be absorbed by the Gov- 
ernment and by the utility clothing scheme. 


* * * 


Beer 


As the accompanying table shows, the consump- 
tion of beer has risen since 1939. The Government 
was faced with the alternative of cutting down the 
supply of beer, or diluting it, and the latter course 
has been chosen. In the last war, standard barrelage 
was reduced from 36.1 million barrels in 1914 to 138 
million barrels in 1918. Standard barrels (containing 36 
gallons of beer of an original gravity of 1055 degrees) have 
been kept steady in this war at about 19 million barrels. 


ie ——$——— 


Output or BEER IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(in ’000 bulk barrels) 





Increase Increase 
or or 
Decrease Decreas¢ 


on 


on 
Quarter 1939 1940 1941 1939 1942 1959 


5,407 5,241 5,946 +10 6,705 +24 
6,481 6,649 7,365 +14 7,393 +14 
7,660 7,061 8,303 + 8 ne . 
5,983 6,557 7,488 +25 


ees 


Total ... 25,532 25,507 29,102 +14 ‘eu we 
Source: Bulletin of Institute of Statistics for Oct. 31st, Oxford 





Bulk barrels have risen from 25.5 millions to 29 millions, the 
increase in production being achieved by reducing gravity. 
In an article in the Bulletin of the Oxford Institute 0 
Statistics for October 31st it is implied that it may no 
be possible to continue to allocate raw materials to brewers 
at the present rate, considering the alternative uses the 
ingredients of beer. 

(Continued on page 682) 
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goMPANY MEETINGS 
a 


THE ECONOMIST 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS—HIGHLY LIQUID POSITION 


FURTHER LARGE INVESTMENTS IN BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 


DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S ADDRESS 


The annual general court of proprietors 
| of the Royal Bank of Scotland was held, 
on the 25th instant, at Edinburgh, His 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queens- 
| berry, P.C., G.C.V.O., Governor of the 
| bank, presiding. 
| His Grace said: — 

| assume it will be your pleasure that 
| the annual report and balance-sheet, with 
auditors’ report, will be taken as read. _ 

Before dealing with the ordinary business 
of the meeting I should refer to the great 
joss experienced by the bank through the 
death, on June 29th last, of Sir Hugh Shaw 
| Stewart, Baronet, who had been an extra- 
odinary director from 1904. Sir Hugh 
wok a keen interest in the affairs of the 
hank and was a regular attender at the 
meetings of the extraordinary court. 

The period covered by our accounts 
marks the third completed year of the war. 


DEPOSITS AND OTHER LIABILITIES 


Turning to the balance-sheet, we show 
total assets amounting to £108,171,956, 
which are approximately {10,000,000 in 
excess of the record figures of a year ago. 
Under the heading “ liabilities,” deposits 
and other credit balances have increased by 
| £7,192,837 to the figure of £89,199,983. 
These figures, as I stated a year ago, are 
j 
| 
| 


large for a Scottish institution, but I should 
like to add also that they do not indicate 
any reluctance on the part of our clients to 
help the war effort. Most of our clients 
have been willing and regular contributors 
to the various war loans and have also 
taken up freely tax reserve certificates. 
Notes in circulation at £6,357,373 show 
an increase over the previous year of fully 
one and three-quarter million pounds. 
When I addressed you a year ago, I referred 
to the factors accounting for the increase 
under this heading and, at the same time, 
I gave a warning against the dangers and 
folly of hoarding notes. So far as this bank 
is concerned, the pay-rolls of our clients 
have increased considerably, and there are 
also factors connected with the reduction 
ia banking facilities throughout the country 
which must militate against the quick return 
of notes to the banks, but i would again 
repeat my warning to the public against 
hoarding notes. 
_The increase of £883.569 in the total of 
42,960,755 for acceptances and _ indorse- 
ments of foreign bills and other obligations 
does not call for comment. 


LIQUID ASSETS AND INVESTMENTS 


On the assets side, our holdings of cash, 
balances with the Bank of England and 
other banks, money in London at call and 
short notice, etc., amount to almost 
422,000,000. That provides evidence of a 
highly liquid position and, along with 
feasury deposit receipts, which stand in 
the balance-sheet at £7,000,000, represents 
over 30 per cent. of our liability to our 
i and to the holders of our notes. 


_ British Government securities at 
439,341,610 show an increase of over 
44,500,000 on last year’s figures. The 


‘icrease under this heading shows that our 
ger resources have been mainly utilised 
towards helping the financing of the war. 
It can be said that a higher proportion 
» Our investments in Government stocks 
8 in short and medium-dated loans, and 
t all these and other investments are 
Valued at or under market prices ruling on 
the date of our balance. 
Notwithstanding the paucity of commer- 


cial bills, we are pleased to be able to show 
a portfolio including £1.:00,000 Treasury 
bilis of £2,841,915. 


ADVANCI'S 


We have also to record an increase in 
our advances which at £24,274,678 are u; 
on last year’s figures by £350,000. The 
higher figure of our advances is entirely 
due to the facilities granted to our cus- 
tomers who are undertaking vital war 
contracts. 

I should explain that the increase of 
£178,563 appearing under the heading of 
“loans against stocks” is purely temporary 
and is connected with the help given by 
our clients to finance the war. 


PROFITS 


The net profit of the year at 
£516,386 Ios. 2d. compares’. with 
4,491,522 6s. 7d. shown a year ago, but is 
still considerably below the profits earned 
immediately prior to the war. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The directors are pleased to be in a posi- 
tion to recommend that a dividend for the 
half-year on the capital stock at the rate 
of 17 per cent. per annum be declared, and 
that £30,000 be applied in writing off 
expenditure on bank buildings and 
heritable property, and that a sum of 
£49,013 13s. 4d. be contributed to the 
trustees of the staff pension fund. After 
these appropriations, there remains the sum 
of £76,122 16s. 1od., which it is proposed 
to carry to our inmer reserves against 
contingencies. 


BUSINESS OF THE BANK 


The business of the bank and of our 
associates in England—Glyn, Mills and 
Company and Williams Deacon’s Bank, 
Limited, continue to prosper. 

To fill a vacancy on the board, the Right 
Honourable William Young Darling, 
C.B.E., M.C., Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
was elected. The Lord Provost, who is a 
notable figure in Scottish life, holds office 
until this court, when he comes up for 
re-election. 

In passing I might say that this is the 
seventh occasion that the Royal Bank have 
included in their directorate a Lord Provost 
of the Capital of Scotland and, from what 
we have seen of our new director at our 
meetings, we regard ourselves as fortunate 
in obtaining him as a colleague. 

SCOTTISH INDUSTRY 

With the whole of the country’s industry 
concentrated on the war effort, a review of 
Scottish industry at the present time is 
hardly called for. I should, however, like 
to say a word on Scottish agriculture which 
has made an increasing contribution to the 
national larder. Many farmers have been 
handicapped by a shortage of experienced 
labour, and transport problems affect the 
remoter districts of Scotland most severely. 
With the general rise in prices for agricul- 
tural produce, a reasonable measure of 
prosperity has been restored to arable farm- 
ing, but the future of hill sheep farming 
is still obscure. 

Afforestation, both during and after the 
war, is of vital importance to Scotland, and 
the provision of essential softwood timber 
from woodlands in private ownership has 
proved in two wars of the greatest value 
to the country. 
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It is hoped that both in agriculture and 
forestry the contribution during this period 
of national emergency will be remembered 
and recognised after the war is over. 

I should also like to refer to the important 
work which the Right Hon. ‘lhomas 
Johnston, Secretary of State for Scotland, 
along with his Council of State and the 
Council for Scottish Industry, is doing in 
the drive to improve Scottish industry. 
Already there are signs that the effort is 
bearing fruit, and we wish Mr. Johnston 
every success in the praiseworthy object he 
has in view. 


TRIBUTE TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF 


We have at the present time 703 mem- 
bers of,our pre-war staff serving with His 
Majesty’s Forces. In addition to this, 
thirteen members of our staff have made 
the full sacrifice, and our sympathy goes 
out to their relatives. Twenty-one others 
are reported to be missing or prisoners in 
the hands of the enemy. Wherever possible 
we have arranged through the intermediary 
of the Red Cross that weekly parcels, con- 
taining books, cigarettes and _ suitable 
articles, shall be sent to these prisoners to 
help to ease their unenviable lot. 

To meet the heavy calis on our man- 
power, we have closed, since 1939, 49 of 
our branches. We regret that the closing 
of so many of our offices involves the 
severance of business relations with clients 
of long standing, but we hope that in the 
post-war period we may be in a position 
to again provide banking service in the 
districts from which we have felt it our 
duty to withdraw in the present emergency. 

The report and recommendations of the 
Kennet Committee on man-power in the 
banking industry which have recently been 
made public will, if adopted, involve a 
further strain on our man- and woman- 
power, but we shall do everything we can 
loyally to fall in with the recommendations 
of the Committee whose findings, it is felt, 
have shown an understanding of what the 
banks have done in the past three years 
and are now doing to help the war effort. 

I know that I am echoing the views of 
the directors and proprietors when I 
express Our great appreciation of the loyal 
manner in which the staff—male and 
female, permanent and temporary—have 
carried out their duties in these difficult 
times. Without their wholehearted support 
the satisfactory results of the year could not 
have been achieved. To Mr Whyte, the 
general manager, the assistant general 
managers and the officials at Head Office, 
London, Glasgow, Dundee and Aberdeen, 
our thanks and congratulations are once 
again due for the devoted services which 
they have so unsparingly given in these 
difficult times. 


STAFF PENSION FUND 


In line with modern practice a separate 
staff pension fund was established during 
the past year, and the amount formerly 
standing at the credit of pension reserve 
fund, along with a sum from the bank’s 
inner reserves, has been transferred to the 
names of trustees—some of whom are 
members of the staff—for the administre- 
tion of the fund. 


OUTCOME OF THE WAR 


In conclusion, I would only add that we 
are more convinced than ever of the suc- 
cessful outcome of the war, and it is my 
earnest hope that when I address you next 
year victory will have been achieved by 
us and our Allies. 


APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS—DIVIDEND 


I now beg to propose that the report, 
containing a statement of the accounts and 
balance-sheet, be approved, and that out 
of the Committee, whose findings, it is felt, 
rate of 17 per cent. per annum for the half- 
year, under deduction of tax, be declared 
in conformity therewith. 

The report was approved and _ the 
governor, deputy-governor, extraordinary 
directors and the retiring ordinary directors 
were re-elected and auditors were re- 
appointed for the ensuing year. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN 
DISTILLERIES AND WINES, 
LIMITED 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


The annual general meeting of South 
African Distilleries and Wines, Limited, 
was held on the 2oth instant in London. 

The following is an extract from the re- 
view of the chairman, Mr H. R. Mosen- 
thal, which was circulated with the report: 
Despite heavy taxation, the balance of un- 
distributed profits of the operating com- 
panies has been increased to the figure of 
£128,295 S.A. currency. It is obvious that 
the operating companies could have made a 
larger distribution, and so enabled us to 
pay an increased final dividend here, but 
your board is in agreement with the policy 
recommended by the local boards to con- 
serve their resources to meet possible ex- 
pansion or other contingencies. 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


‘Total sales have in the year under review 
reached a total which we never visualised 
when this company was incorporated and 
the very substantial increase in the net 
profits of the subsidiaries is due to in- 
creased turnover, and, except to a minute 
extent, not to any iNcrease in the rates oi 
gross profits. In no imstance have our 
operating companies’ selling prices been 
based on the highest that the Control 
allows, and generally they are well be- 
low the limit allowed by the Price Con- 
troller. The public, therefore, have been 
very well treated on this score, and when I 
point out that when the K.W.V. (the Co- 
operative) were given control of good wine 
they immediately increased the price to 
the merchants, from which the farmers 
benefited heavily and have also raised the 
cost of spirits to the merchants by Io per 
cent., which was to be passed on to the 
farmer as an increased cost allowance due 
to war factors, it will be seen that both the 
producers and the consumers have had a 
very square deal. For the first six months 
of the new operating year the sales tota! 
shows a fair increase over the very good 
figure for the corresponding period. 

Coming now to prospects, we continue 
to do well, and I have no reason to assume 
that, when we meet next year, the position 
will not be equally satisfactory. Owing to 
war-time difficulties and restrictions, the 
large sales total consists practically entirely 
of the operating companies’ own products, 
and they are all the time increasing good- 
will to their future benefit. 

Owing to these same difficulties, exports 
from South Africa have been terribly re- 
stricted, but fortunately our _ subsidiary 
companies have always concentrated on the 
South African market, and the total of 
exports formed an unimportant percentage 
of their turnover. 


POST-WAR POLICY 


What is to be their post-war policy? 
Should they, while maintaining their 
steadily increasing grip on the home market, 
endeavour to expand substantially into the 
export trade? It is their opinion, which 
I cordially endorse, that they should not 
attempt it on any large scale and what 
they do should be in quality wines only, 
and in so doing endeavour to increase the 
reputation of South African wines. To be 
of any permanent value to South Africa, the 
public must buy South African wines and 
spirits because they are good and not be- 
cause they are cheap. I want to see South 
African wines marketed under their own 
names on their merits. The names of 
farms and districts are distinctive and 
should be used, and the measure of quality 
would be the reputation built up by the 
individual shipper. “ Hock Type,” “ Port 
Type” and similar descriptions are, in my 
opinion, to be deplored, as they imply imi- 
tation, and as such are ab initio branded 
s inferior. Would an excellent liqueur like 
Drambuie have been as great a success if 
marketed as “ Benedictine Type”? 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


THE ECONOMIST 


JOHANNESBURG 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


STRONG POSITION MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of Johannes- 
burg Consolidated Investment Company, 
Limited, was held on the 24th instant in 
Johannesburg. 

Mr G. H. Beatty, who presided, said 
that the strong financial position of the 
company had been maintained. The book 
value of the assets amounted to £9,735,716. 
Provision for taxation and sundry creditors, 
deposit and current accounts of associated 
companies, together with dividend No. 50, 
amounted to £2,050,071, which, deducted 
from the total book value of the assets, left 
a surplus of assets over liabilities of 
47,685,645. 

The profit for the year, after providing 
for taxation, for all ascertained and esti- 
mated charges and for depreciation, 
amounted to £533;749, which was £3,060 
higher than the profit for the previous year. 
With the balance of £230,896 brought for- 
ward, there was an available amount of 
£764,645, which was dealt with as follows: 
The dividend at the same rate as that for 
the preceding year, namely 2s. per share 
less United Kingdom income-tax, absorbed 
£395,000 and £150,000 was transferred to 
the reserve fund, leaving £219,645 to be 
carried forward. 


THE GOLD MINING INDUSTRY 


The war was now in its fourth year and 
a view of the gold mining industry qua 
gold mining industry might perhaps most 
clearly be shown by a comparison of re~ 
sults in the first six months of 1941 and 
the first six months of 1942. During the 
second period 33,930,000 tons were milled, 
an increase of appreximately 840,000 tons; 
the recovery at 4.059 pennyweights per ton 
was .088 of a pennyweight lower, the 
working costs were only 3d. per ton higher, 
but the cost per ounce had advanced by 
3.2s.; both the profit and the dividends 
were one million pounds less. 

Comparatively very little money had been 
appropriated in either period for capital ex- 
penditure. Normally, with one million 
pounds less profit the State would collect 
substantially less in taxes, rents and other 
levies, but the special contribution in re- 
spect of working profits had been increased 
by 4 per cent. to 20 per cent. It was the 
increase which resulted in one million 
pounds less being paid in dividends for the 
six months. Those figures indicated that 
the people of the Union had a very much 
larger stake directly in the industry than 
the actual shareholder. The indirect value 
of the industry to the State was of course 
far greater than its direct interest, for in all 
some four million Europeans and natives 
were employed in the industry. 

The aggregate results of the gold-mining 
companies of the group for the six’ months 
ended June 30, 1942, were tons crushed 
6,607,000, yield 1,072,480 ounces, yield per 
ton crushed 3.246 pennyweights, working 
costs £6,444,720, working costs per ton 
19s. 6d., working costs per ounce fine gold 
produced 120s. 2d., and gross profit, includ- 
ing sundry revenue £2,629,732. 

The year 1941 had shown a decided im- 
provement in the diamond trade in spite 
of lack of cutting facilities for the smaller 
diamonds and for diamonds of poorer 
quality. The De Beers Consolidated Mines 
were therefore able to resume the payment 
of dividends on the deferred shares and the 
Consolidated Diamond Mines of South- 
West Africa had paid a dividend on the 
ordinary shares. Recently there had been a 
considerable expansion in the cutting in- 
dustry in Palestine, which had proved of 
special value to the trade. The demand for 
gem diamonds during the current year 
(1942) had so far continued on the 1941 
level, but there had been a considerable 
increase in the demand for industrial 
diamonds, which were supplied to the 
Allies at pre-war prices. 

The report and accounts 
mously adopted. 


were unani- 
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BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, LIMITEp 


(Incorporated in the Union of 


Africa) South 


HIGH GOLD VALUES 
DR. HANS PIROW ON OUTLOOK 


Dr Hans Pirow presided at the annual 
general meeting of Blyvooruitzicht Gq 
Mining Company, Limited, held in Johap. 
nesburg on the 2oth inst. Moving the 
adoption of the report and \CCOUNTS, the 
chairman said that expenditure charged to 
capital account during the year under re- 
view had amounted to £345,963, of which 
shaft sinking development and equipmen 
had absorbed £320,482, the remainder 
being in respect of sundry general items 
for the seven months up to the commence. 
ment of the milling operations. 

For five months to the end of the finan. 
cial year, milling operations had resulted 
in a loss of £35,117, and funds on hand 
at the close of the year had amounted tw 
£106,340. 

During the year under review a total 
of 15,919 feet of development had been 
accomplished, and the quantity of ore 
developed was estimated at 583,000 tons. 
valued at 14.8 dwt. per ton, over an 
assumed stoping width of 45 in. Area 
developed to date extended roughly 2,500 
feet north and south of dip of reef, and 
3,000 feet east and west on strike. 

Reduction plant had been completed, 
and was operating satisfactorily. The plant 
was designed to form a portion of the 
larger plant which would be required when 
the second shaft had been sunk, and under- 
ground workings had been connected with 
it. At present, with only one shaft con- 
nected to underground’ workings, the 
number of persons that could be employed 
underground at any one time was limited, 
and no increase in tonnage milled could be 
expected until the end of the war, when 
additional capital would be required for 
sinking the second shaft. 


TONNAGE MILLED 


The tonnage milled was drawn from the 
development ends, and the average mil 
yield, plus pulp value of rock, sent to mill 
during the year, had been 7,141 dwt. per 
ton. A certain amount of sorting was 
done, and it was estimated that 8.86 per 
cent. of waste rock had been removed from 
ore sent to the sorting station. Reef de- 
velopment rock, however, contained a large 
proportion of barren fines which could not 
be sorted, and therefore the value of ore 
milled had been much below what would 
have been obtained had the ore been pro- 
duced by the stoping area that was being 
developed. 

At present, primary consideration was 
given to development of the mine, and it 
was very satisfactory that revenue received 
for gold recovered from reef develop- 
ment, had, since the beginning of June. 
been sufficient to meet all charges for 
development. 

The cost per ton of ore produced by de- 
velopment was naturally much higher than 
the cost of obtaining ore by stoping operi- 
tions would be, while the yield per ton 
was considerably less owing to a large 
percentage of waste rock, which must be 
carried in every development. 

Gold recovered by small reduction works 
would not produce distributable profits, but 
it would reduce total capital expenditure 
which would otherwise have been req 
for the development of the mine. We wert 
fortunate in that values exposed by de- 
velopment to date had been sufficiently high 
to enable profits to be earned, but shoul 
there be any marked decrease in thost 
values, it was possible that expenditure o 
development, would exceed revenue from 
gold 

WORKING DIFFICULTIES 


As the company’s mine was situated 
approximately fifty miles from Johannes 
burg, and was not near any large towns 
unusually heavy provision for housi 
employees had had to be made, and durim 
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the year it had been necessary to build six 
sdditional blocks of semi-detached houses, 
ind a small recreation hall. a 

Difficulties experienced in obtaining 
essental materials had increased, and every 
dfort was being made by the gold-mining 
industry as a whole to reduce consumption 
wad to conserve exisung stocks, 

To ensure that mining supplies were used 
to the best advantage, an agreement had 
peen entered into by companies in the in- 
justry whereby stocks, purchases, alloca- 
jon, distribution and rationing of such 
supplies were controlled by a Mine Stores 
Department of the rransvaal Chamber of 
Mines, under the direction of the executive 
committee. 

It had also been decided not to circulate 
to shareholders the usual quarterly reports, 
nor the report of the proceedings at the 
meeting. Copies of those documents could 
be obtained, however, on application to the 
head office in Johannesburg or to the 


London office. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 





NEW MODDERFONTEIN 
GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


DR. HANS PIROW’S ADDRESS 


Dr Hans Pirow, chairman, presided at 
the annual general meeting of New Modder- 
fontein Gold Mining Company, Limited, 
held in Johannesburg on the 2oth inst. In 
moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, the chairman said that the total 
profit for the year had been £808,613. 
Dividends had absorbed £350,000, and pro- 


vision for taxation had amounted to 
£446,272. Provision on account of out- 
sanding liability in respect of miners’ 


phthisis compensation had been £18,150. 
Difficulties experienced in obtaining 
essential materials had increased, and every 
effort was being made by the gold-mining 
industry as a whole to reduce consumption 
and to conserve existing stocks. With that 
object in view, the company, in common 
with other companies in the industry, had 
curtailed its development programme since 
the beginning of the year. To ensure that 
mining supplies were used to the best ad- 
vantage, agreement had been entered into by 
companies in the industry whereby stocks, 
purchases, allocation, distribution and 
rationing of such supplies were controlled 
by a Mine Stores Department of the 
Transvaal Chamber of Mines under the 
direction of the executive committee. It 
had also been decided not to circulate to 
shareholders the usual quarterly reports, 
nor a report of the proceedings at the meet- 
ing. Copies of these documents could be 
obtained on application to the head office in 
Johannesburg or to the London office. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK 


Development accomplished during the 
year had amounted to 29,662 feet, a de- 
crease Of 23,432 feet as compared with the 
Previous year. 

Payable ore developed during the yeat 
had amounted to 585,300 tons, valued at 
28 dwt. per ton. That represented a de- 
crease of 78,500 tons, and an increase in 
value of 0.2 dwt. per ton compared with 
the previous year. 

Available ore reserve had been re-esti- 
mated at June 30, 1042, to be 4,799,300 
tons, having an average value of 3.0 dwt. 
ver a stoping width of 47.2 in., as com- 
pared with 5,207,300 tons of the same aver- 
age value over a stoping width of 47.1 in. 
— 30, 1941. 

€ price received for gold, and the rate 
&t which normal income-tax had been pay- 
able by the company, had remained un- 
changed during the vear. There had been, 
vever, an increase in the special contri- 
bution which had been raised from 16 per 
fat. to 20 per cent. as from January 1, 
1942. 

A large number of the company’s European 
employees was absent on military service. 

© report and accounts were adopted. 


THE ECONOMIST 


MODDERFONTEIN EAST, 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


MR. W. M. FRAMES’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Modder- 
fontein East, Limited, was held in Johan- 
nesburg on the 19th inst. Mr W. M. 
Frames, who presided, moved the adoption 
of the report and accounts. 

Commenting on the accounts, the chair- 
man said that the total profit had amounted 
to £960,984. Dividends had absorbed 
£325,782. Provision for taxation had 
amounted to £481,243 and provision for 
lease consideration had been £134,318. 

To ensure that mining supplies were 
used to the best advantage an agreement 
had been entered into by the company, in 
common with other companies in the in- 
dustry, whereby stocks, purchases, alloca- 
tion, distribution and rationing of such 
supplies were controlled by a Mine Stores 
Department of the Transvaal Chamber of 
Mines under the direction of the Executive 
Committee. 

In conformity with the general policy of 
the gold mining industry, development had 
been curtailed during the last six months 
of the period under review in order to effect 
economies of essential materials and to con- 
serve existing stocks. 

At 25,641 feet development accomplished 
had shown a decrease of 14,475 feet com- 
pared with the previous year. Payable ore 
developed had been estimated a 1,112,560 
tons of an average value of 3.6 dwt. per ton. 
Available ore reserve had been re-estimated 
at June 30, 1942, to be 7,167,800 tons with 
an average value of 3.6 dwt. over a stoping 
width of 42 in. The available reserve had 
shown a decrease of 29,800 tons compared 
with the previous year’s figure, the aver- 
age value and stoping width decreasing by 
0.2 dwt. and o.§ in. respectively. 

During the year four Brown tanks had 
been added to the reduction plant. Two 
tube mills were also being installed, and 
when they were in operation it was expected 
that the consumption of steel balls would 
show a considerable decrease. 

The price received for gold and the rate 
at which normal income tax was payable 
by the company had remained unchanged 
throughout the year. There had been, 
however, an increase in the special contribu- 
tion which had been raised from 16 per 
cent. to 20 per cent. as from January I, 
1942. 

In order to conserve essential materials 
it had been decided not to circulate to 
shareholders the usual quarterly reports nor 
a report of the proceedings at the meeting. 
Copies of those documents could be ob- 
tained on application to the head office in 
Johannesburg or to the London office. A 
large number of the company’s European 
employees was absent on military service. 

The report and accounts were adopted 





MALAYALAM 
PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 


The 21st ordinary general meeting of 
Malayalam Plantations, Limited, was held 
on the 2sth inst. in London, Mr W. J 
Welch (the chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from the 
address of the chairman circulated with the 
report and accounts:—In many respects 
the year was a record one. After writing 
off the unusually heavy sum of £37,372 ex- 
pended during the vear on buildings, 
machinery, etc., and £6,352 on replanted 
rubber areas, the profits amounted to 
£376,612. Except for the unusually heavy 
expenditure on buildings, machinery, etc., 
the profits would have been the highest 
ever recorded by the company. 

The total crop of manufactured tea of 
over eleven and a half million lbs. was the 
largest the company has ever harvested, 
though still much below the company’s 
maximum capacity. The rubber produced 
totalled 6,248,473 lbs., and was only 100,000 
lbs. short of our record crop. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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CONSOLIDATED MAIN REEF 
MINES AND ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 
DR. HANS PIROW’S STATEMEN' 

The annual general meeting of Consoli 
dated Main Reef Mines and _ Estate, 
Limited, was held in Johannesburg on 
the 79th inst. Dr Hans Pirow, chairman, 
presided, and in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts said that the total 
profit had amounted to £635,425. Divi- 
dends had absorbed £311,900 and provision 
for taxation had amounted to £301,293 
Expenditure on capital account during the 
year, after allowing for sales of plant, had 
amounted to £21,864, but offset against 
that was the amount of £9,470 received in 
respect of freehold and township sales, 
leaving a net capital expenditure of £12,39 
The main items were hoisting and shaft 
equipment and improvements to the west 
compound, where additional rooms had 
been built to house 840 natives and new 
offices had been provided for the compound 
staff. 

The development accomplished during 
the year had totalled 102,190 feet, and in- 
crease of 1,338 feet compared with the pre- 
vious year’s figure. Payable ore developed 
had been estimated at 1,660,000 tons of an 
average value of 3.4 dwt. per ton. That 
represented a decrease of 494,700 tons com- 
pared with the previous year’s figure, the 
value being o.1 dwt. higher. Ore reserve 
had been recalculated at Jume 30, 1942, to 
be 9,826,900 tons of an average value of 3.5 
dwt. over a stoping width of 58.3 in. Com- 
pared with the previous year the available 
reserve had shown a decrease of 737,100 
tons, the average value and the stoping 
width being less by 0.1. dwt. and 0.7 inch 
respectively. 

The price received for gold and the rate 
at which normal income tax had been pay- 
able by the company had remained un- 
changed throughout the year. There had 
been, however, an increase in the special 
contribution which had been raised from 
16 per cent. to 20 per cent. as from 
January 1, 1942. 

Difficulties experienced in obtaining essen 
tial materials had increased and every effort 
was being made by the gold mining in- 
dustry as a whole to reduce consumption 
and to conserve existing stocks. With that 
object in view the company, in common 
with other companies of the industry, had 
curtailed its development programme since 
the beginning of the vear. Further to en- 
sure that mining supplies were used to the 
best advantage agreement had been entered 
into by the companies in the industry 
whereby stocks, purchases, allocation, dis 
tribution and rationing of such supplies were 
controlled by a Mine Stores Department ot 
the Transvaal Chamber of Mines under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 

It had also been decided not to circulate 
to shareholders the usua! quarterly reports 
nor the report of proceedings at the meet- 
ing. Copies of those documents could be 
obtained on application to the Head Office 
in Johannesburg or to the London office 
A large number of the company’s European 
employees was absent on military service. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


LEACH’S ARGENTINE 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


The thirtieth ordinary general meeting ot 
Leach’s Argentine Estates, Limited, was 
held, on the 23rd inst., in London. 

The following are extracts from the stat 
ment of the vice-chairman, Baron F. A 
d’Erlanger, circulated with the report and 
wccounts:—The profit on trading at 
£189,356 is an improvement of £12,063 
compared with the previous period. The 
directors now recommended the payment 
of the balance of 3 per cent. on the prefer- 
ence stock, that there be set aside £6,223 
to the funding certificate redemption fund, 
and the payment of the 6 per cent. non 





cumulative dividend on the ordinary stock, 
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With regard to the 1941 sugar crop, the 
total amount sold was a little less than the 
previous year, but the average price ob- 
tained showed a marked improvement. 
With regard to the 1942 sugar crop, the 
company’s production has fallen to about 
16,000 tons of sugar, but fortunately we 
had in hand at April 1, 1942, a fairly heavy 
carry-Over stock, which, together with this 
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Net capital expenditure on equipment 
had amounted to £7,331, the principal 
items being additional tube mill and other 
equipment at the reduction plant, and 
hoisting equipment at number 3D incline. 
As a result of the installation of a new 
classification system and other alterations 
at the reduction plant, considerable im- 
provement in the residue value had been 
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ment of the Transvaal Chamber of Mine 
under the direction of the executing 
committee. 


ORE RESERVE 


The available ore reserve, as re-estimated 
at June 30, 1942, had totalled 35427,409 
tons of an average value of 4.3 dwt, Ove 


259,887 long tons, a record. Since then production is 
reported to have fallen, mainly in Malaya and the Dutch 
East Indies, and to have risen in producing countries still 
accessible to the Allies. In Bolivia the American Govern- 
ment last June increased the buying price for tin from 50 
to 60 cents per Ib., f.o.b. Chilean port ; at the same time it 
raised the minimum of its purchases from 18,000 to 25,000 
tons. In addition development loans have been granted by 
the United States to Bolivia, and a mission of technical 
experts has visited the Bolivian tin areas. In Nigeria labour 
conscription has been introduced to increase the labour 
force of the tin mines, and the fact that the Nigerian 
Electricity Supply Corporation, which supplies almost 
exclusively the tin mines with power, has inceased its sales 
of electric power by 24 per cent on the year suggests that 
the increase in the labour force has led to an increase in 
production. In the Belgian Congo the Government, through 
the Direction de la Production Miniére de Guerre, has 
taken an active part in developing production; in the 
majority of other extra-Pacific producing countries Govern- 
ment measures have also been introduced to stimulate 
output. During the year ended October 31, 1941, the 
countries still supplying the United Nations—exclusive of 
China—produced almost exactly 85,000 long tons of tin. 
This year their combined production will almost certainly 
be higher, although it is impossible to estimate accurately 
how large the increase will be. 


* 


It is likely that the increase in tin production will be 
sufficiently large to enable the United States, Great Britain 
and the British Empire to meet their essential requirements 
without serious withdrawals from stocks. Recently the 
United States War Production Board estimated tin con- 
sumption in that country in 1942 at ‘65,000 tons, that is 
roughly one-third less than in 1941. In this country a 
similar rate of curtailment would reduce requirements this 
year to just under 18,000 tons. Together with the relatively 
small requirements of the British overseas areas, therefore, 
a supply of some 90,000 tons would probably be large 
enough to meet this year’s demand of the United Nations, 
exclusive of Russia. Before the war Russia’s consumption 
amounted to about 15,000 tons per annum. According to 
a recent statement by a Chinese Government Department 
in London, China is now producing tin at the annual rate 
of about 17,000 tons; the bulk of this tin is not needed 
in China and could probably be sent to Russia via the 
North-West Highway. Russia’s requirements may therefore 
not tax the Anglo-American tin reserves to any great 





and a recent War Production Board statement indicated a 
prospective output of 40,000 tons in 1942. By producing 
at such a high rate the new smelter may have used up its 
ore reserve accumulated since the spring of 1941 by next 
summer. As the United States ore supply agreement with 
Bolivia, though modified recently, is reported to provide 
for the shipment of no more than 25,000 tons per annum, 
the smelter could not be operated at anything approaching 
full capacity after the exhaustion of America’s stock of ore. 
A redistribution of ore supplies available to the United 
Nations may, therefore, become necessary before long. 
Such a redistribution would have to take place on a basis 
which exposes ore shipments to the minimum risk at sea. 
Instead of shipping Bolivian ore to this country and re- 
shipping part of it in the form of refined metal to the 
United States, more Bolivian ore may have to be treated 
at Texas City. Such a transfer may require an amendment 
to the ten-years’ agreement between the Bolivian Patino 
mining group and the British smelters. 


* * * 


Cotton Trade Wages 


The wage negotiations between employers and trades 
unions in the cotton industry are continuing. The only 
section in which there has been agreement is that of card- 
room operatives and ring spinners ; they have been granted 
an advance of 3s. od. a week for adults and 2s. od. a week 
for juveniles. It is understood that the same terms were 
offered by the Master Spinners’ Federation to the work- 
people in the mule spinning mills, but these were rejected 
by the trades union officials, and there is deadlock in the 
negotiations. The application of weavers in the manufactut- 
ing branch of the industry for a basic wage of 9d. per hour, 
plus 50 per cent of earnings under the piece price lists, has 
also been refused by the Manufacturers’ Association. The 
employers, however, have made another offer, details o! 
which have not yet been announced. It is believed that the 
proposals relate to the wages to be paid to young people 
on leaving school and that increases are suggested for the 
lower paid workers in the weaving sheds. Opinion in Lan- 
cashire inclines to the view that to ensure an adequate 
supply of labour for the cotton industry after the war, the 
general standard of wages will have to be improved. The 
trades union officials are not prepared to discuss the re 
construction and variation of list rates until their members 
receive a rise in wages, which is claimed in spite of t 
relative stability of the cost of living index figure, on which 
increases have been based since the beginning of the wat. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


Mine; 
CUtIYe 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


Tue further decline in markings from the 
levels of recent weeks has again been un- 
acompanied by any corresponding move- 
Prices, in general, 
continue to display marked stability, while 
recent earnings statements have occasioned 
many improvements in industrial equities. 


ment in quotations. 
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The withdrawal of the 2} per cent National 
War Bond issue 1949-51, and its substitu- 
tion by a new loan redeemable 1951-53, 
provided the main item of interest in the 
gilt-edged market. The effect on prices, 
however, was negligible, except that 3 per 
cent Conversion loan 1948-53 was marked 
up slightly, with minor adjustments for 
earlier short-dated stocks. The announce- 
ment of the conversion offer, combined 
with the successful military operations in 
the Far East, occasioned a strong general 
advance in Australian issues. Apart from 
scattered support for European bonds, the 
foreign bond market was not very active 
German loans were strong owing to 


shortage of stock, the 7 per cent Potash 
stock forging ahead. Brazilian issues were 
quietly maintained, while some improve- 
ment occurred in Chinese stocks in mid- 
week. In the home rail market, junior 
issues reflected renewed support with small 
but persistent gains. Among the prefer- 
ence stocks, LMS and Berwick 4 per cent 
issues were firm. The payment of in- 
terest arrears on the Havana Terminal 
debentures raised the price 8 points, while 
the United of Havana issues were also 
marked up on the statement. Elsewhere 
in the foreign rail market occasional im- 
provements were registered for a few 
Argentine stocks. 








~ THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
pies AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 

~ (Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 

: 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - 
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£3,000,000 


£3,000,000 
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: BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


2 Incorporated with Limited Liability in New Zealand by Act of 
i General Assembly, 29th July, 1861. 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


y H. R. H. CHALMERS, General Manager. 

% Branches and Agencies| Authorised Capital £7,031,250 
at over 220 points in Paid-up Capital .. £6,328,125 
N Reserve Fund and Un- 

| ew Zealand and at! divided Profits, 1942 £3,971,190 


Melbourne, Victoria; 


Sydney, New South | 


Wales ; iii: 
ales; Suva, Fiji; | Aggregate Assets at 


Apia, Samoa. | 3st March, 1942 £59,317,186 
ren SESE 


% Issues Drafts and Letters of Credit. 
% Makes Telegraphic Transfers. 
% Negotiates and Collects Bills of Exchange. 


£10,299,315 


London Office: 1, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4. 
JOHN FORBES, Manager. 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chie! Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 





ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -  £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - £77,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000,000 


(1941 Accounts) 
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(Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd.) 
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Telephone No. : Temple Bar 3316 






























THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The ey of membere 
ia limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - - = $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND OUtLy eve - oe aan eae 

( IN «- - . . 
RESERVE FUNDS | HONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OFSHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 


Head Officer HONGKONG, 

temporarily transferred to 
LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, 

Acting Chief Manager: A. Morse. 


BRANCHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Full particulars may be had on application. 





E.C.3. 


OVER 850 
BRANCHES 


A complete banking service is offered in 
every part of Australia, New Zealand and 


the Pacific Islands by Australia’s oldest 
and largest bank. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


THE CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of Members of The Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited, will be HELD at THE CHARTERED INSURANCE 
INSTITUTE, 20, Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 2, on Thursday, 
the 3rd day of December, 1942, at 12 noon, for the purposes 
following, namely: — 

To receive and consider the Statement of Accounts and 
Balance-Sheet and the Reports of the Directors and Auditors 
thereon for the year ended 30th June, 1942; to confirm the 
dividends paid on the First and Second Preference shares; 
to sanction the declaration of a dividend on the Ordinary 
shares: to elect Directors and Auditors, and to transact the 


other ordinary business of the company. 
If at the time appointed for the Meeting referred to in the 
above Notice it be found impossible or inadvisable to hold the 


Meeting at the time and place specified, NOTICE IS HEREBY 
GIVEN that the Ordinary General Meeting of Members of the 
Company will be HELD at 49 Moorgate, London, E.C. 2, on 
Thursday, the 10th day of December, 1942, at 12 fioon, for the 
purposes set out above. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to attend or vote 
at this Meeting must deposit their Warrants with the Company 
at the Registered Office in London, 49 Moorgate, E.C. 2, not later 
than 27th November, 1942 together with a declaration on the 
form obtainable at that Office. 

Dated this 24th day of November, 1942. 

By Order of the Board, 
R. CARR TAYLOR, Secretary. 

Registered Office: 49 Moorgate, London, E.C. 2. 

. Emergency Office: Motcombe House, Motcombe, near Shaftes- 
bury, Dorset. 
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The fluctuations in the industrial market 
were largely compensatory, the undertone 
throughout remaining distinctly firm. 
Brewery shares fluctuated without trend, 
and, in a minor rally early this week, pre- 
vious losses were more than recovered. 
Activity in tobacco shares was slight, but 
leading issues showed minor improvement. 
Recent results attracted considerable atten- 
tion to the motor group, Standard, Austin 
and Rover all advancing. Comment on 
conditions in the aircraft industry had an 
idverse effect on quotations, De Havilland 
and Rolls-Royce, among others, declining 
Lambert Bros. were prominent in a quict 
heavy industrial group, and apart from 
some weakness in Cunard and Union- 
Castle, shipping issues were quietly main 
tained. Textile shares were stronger in 
mid-week, the largest gains being regis- 
tered by Patons and Baldwins and Fine 
\pinners ordinary. Marks and Spencer 
rose sharply on mid-week demand, several 
other issues advancing in a strong section: 
Elsewhere, Murex were sold, but Eastwoods 
md Sudan Plantations were both in 
femand in the current week 


* 


Conditions in the kaffir market became 
ather more active in mid-week, Blyvoors 
partly regaining an earlier loss, with 
several improvements in Far West Rand 
shares. West African mining issues 
attracted some buyers on the news from 
Dakar. Rubber shares were firm throuch 
out, but in the tea market prices of lead- 
ing issues advanced particularly strongly. 
Apart from the excellent war news. the 
major influence in the oil market was 
the Anglo-Iranian interim payment, on 
which the shares jumped 3s. Leading 
issues were firm, while the VOC payment 
brought the recent fall to a halt. 


COMMODITY AND 


Cotton Industry Difficulties—During the 
past two weeks there has been evidence of 
delivery difficulties. This state of affairs 
cannot be described as general, but in some 
branches more difficulties are being experi- 
enced in securing adequate supplies of 
goods and demand exceeds output. The 
difficulties are said to be due largely to the 
increasing requirements of the Ministry of 
Supply and other Government Depart- 
ments, and to some extent to the fact that 
the British Government is now responsible 
for clothing and equipping the American 
Forces in this country. In the circum- 
stances, the planning Department of the 
Control is now busier than ever, and al- 
though efforts have been made to obtain 
more production, success is almost entirely 
dependent upon labour supply. The Con- 
troller has been able to arrange for a num- 
ber of weaving sheds to be restarted, al- 
though most of them have only a limited 
number of looms. Should the needs of 
the Services increase further, some inroad 
may have to be made upon the production 
which is now allowed for clothing the 
civilian population. 


Steel Prices.—The Minister of Supply 
as issued the Control of Iron and Steel 
(No. 26) Order, 1942, which comes into 
force on November 24th and amends cer- 
tain of the prices established under the 
Control of Iron and Steel (Nos. 15-20 and 
22-23) Orders, 1941-2. The amendments 
include an increase in price of 6 per cent 
for general steel castings, but otherwise 
they are of a minor character. In addition, 
the Order establishes controlled maximum 
prices for certain iron and steel and allied 
materials hitherto not covered, notably 
special quality steels for special purposes, 
cemented carbide tool tips, medium plates 
rolled in a sheet mill, pit props and ferro 
molybdenum grinding powder. 


Christmas and New Year Holiday.— 
Attention has been called by the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service to the 
announcement made in February, 1942, 
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‘“*FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Potal 


Security Indices 


! Corres 
Bargains Day 
° 5 ik | - 3 
1983 om = 1941 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
7 5 | shares* Int. 
; $ 1 : 
Nov. 19 4,826 3,965 92 6 134°3 
20 4,576 3,966 92-5 134°3 
235 5,858 4,655 92 6 134-35 
24 4,861 3,041 92°38 134°3 
25 4,841 3,402 92 9 134-3 
* july 1, 1935=100 1928100 80 Ordinary 
ares, 1942; highest, 93 ov. 9); lowest, 74°8 
(Mar. 23 ) Fixed Int., 1942: highest, 135 -6 (Apr 29), 
lowest, 132-2 (jan. 5) t New basis in S.E. List 
§ Old basis. 
Y y k 
New Yor 


THE influence of favourable war reports on 
Wall Street was fully offset by fairly 
general selling for tax purposes. Profit 
taking restricted spasmodic efforts to 
advance, but “peace” issues were sup- 
ported, gaining up to a point and more. 


STANDARD STATistics INDICES 


(1935-36 = 100) 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 
1942 
Nov NOV Nov 
Low | High| 4, 11, | 18, 
April | Oct 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
29 21 | 
347 Indust 62 -4 17-5 77-2 78-4 | 76-7 
32 Rails . 58 -4d, 75-4 75°41 73-6 72-4 
40 Utilities 3-1 | 67-4 | 65°5 | 67-3 | 66-2 
| 
419 Stock 60-8 | 3c] 75-3 | 76-4 | 74-8 
Ay.) . 8-40 | 5-95 | 6-01 | 5-91 | 5-71 
' i 
* 50 Cam i St Nov. 4 {d) June 24 


with regard to holiday breaks in industry. 
It is hoped that conditions will permit of 
two days’ holidays being taken during the 
forthcoming Christmas-New Year season, 
either Friday and Saturday, December 25th 
and 26th, or Friday and Saturday, Janu- 
ary Ist and 2nd. 


Farm Workers.—Farmers who have not 
yet sent to their Agricultural Executive 
Committee application forms for deferment 
of Workers born in 1923 and the first half 
of 1924 are warned that they must do so 
immediately in order to retain men whose 
services are essential on their farms. Failure 
to apply for deferment in time will mean 
that such men will be available for calling 
up for military service. 


Blankets and Rugs.—The Board of Trade 
have issued the Household Textiles (Manu- 
facture and Supply) (No. 2) Directions 
(SR and O No. 2344), which provide 
that wool blankets (other than national 
price-controlled blankets), the manufacture 
of which has been prohibited since July 
gth, shall not be supplied by manufacturers 
from December ist. It also prohibits (ex- 
cept under licence) the manufacture of tra- 
velling rugs, pram rugs and similar rugs 
from December 31st. The supply by manu- 
facturers of these articles is prohibited from 
March 1, 1943. The Board is considering 
arrangements for the supply of utility pram 
rugs. 


Domestic Pottery—Domestic Pottery is 
now available in relatively larger quantities 
#nan in the earlier part of the year. A 
special appeal was made in September by 
the President of the Board of Trade for 
on increase in output. In October, the 
production of cups was 30 per cent. higher 
than in May and June. 


Egg Control.—An amendment has been 
made to the Eggs (Control and Prices) 
(Great Britain) Order, reducing wholesale 
iorices of shell eggs by 3d. per 120 eggs 
from November 23rd. Retail prices remain 
unchanged. Registered domestic poultry 
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November 28, roq | Nove™ 


Dai_ty AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocys 


Nov. Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov, Noy 
12 is | 14 1 | a | oe OVER 
96 -8 96 «1 96 -0 95:3 | 94-0 | gy For the 
odinary TC’ 
1942 High: 97-5, Nov. 9. Low: 75-2, ‘April a opdinary &x 


Total share dealings: Novy. 19, 503,000 {issues to 


Nov. 20, 659,000; Nov. 21,* 311,999 ]Thus, incluc 
Nov. 23, 632,000; Nov. 24, 636,099 }/1997.547, 
Nov. 25, 565,000 Ist is £1,916 
* Two-hour session only for the corr 
“ . 
Capital Issues ' 
Week end n ! ORDINAR 
ec ending yvomina Con ? ] 
November 28, 1942 Capital versions — REVEN( 
f f 
To the Public ’ 16,451,403 16,122,372 f 
By Permission to Deal 114,417 ee 115,84 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 685 
Including Excluding i 
Year? Conversions Convenie _— 
, : 
1942 1,384,647,216 1,336, fa 
1941 1,419,228,137 — 1,365,690.855 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Fore; ORDINARY 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K Cousens REVENUE 
4 £ [ Income Tax 
1942 1,335,939,009 771,147 hy ee. 
1941... 1,361,344,720 4,206,135 70,0) Bstate, etc.» 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld,) | Duties 
Yeart Deb. Pref, Ord. VDC 
1942. 7 1, 328,623,333 988 562 6,976 5% BPT. 7 Re 
1941 1,354,071,337 527,394 11.038. 94) Met lala. Re 
+ Includes Government issues to Nov. 17, 1942, only le 
Above figures include all new tpital in which Total Inld. Re 
permussion to ce al has been granted. Customs 


. ‘ Excise. . 
Shorter Comments [*"" 
To ustoms 
A Correction.—On page 645 of las| Bxcie-- 
week’s issue, in the table at the end of the} ytor duties 
Kaffir Note, the yield on the 10s. shares of| Canadian Gov 


New Modderfontein was inadvertently}  Coatributio: 
as ae NE ce pO, (Net B 
shown as nil, This should, of course, read iets)... 


£18 ros, 4d. per cent. at the current price} WirelessLicen: 


of 13s. 6d. Crown Lands 
, Receipts —_ fre 
Sundry Loa 

Miscell. Receiy 


N EWS Total Ord. Re 
keepers are now permitted to sell preserved 
eggs of their own manufacture to peFrsOns} Tota 
who have surrendered shell egg registration 
to them; the price must not exceed 2s, 4 
dozen. Other sales of preserved eggs are} —— 
still prohibited. 


Setr-BALANC! 
P.O, & Brdcas 


Perambulator Prices.—The Board of 
Trade, after consultation with the Cen}... 
tral Price Regulation Committee, has _ 
made the Perambulators (Maximum Prices 
and Charges) Order (S.R. and O. No. 

2322), controlling the price at which all 
children’s perambulators, push chairs and oe 
folders may be sold. A manufacturer may | pyrene 
charge the aggregate of his costs and sale, \int. & Man. 
together with an amount equal to 6 per cent | , Nat. Debt. 
. ayments to 
of such costs, or, the relevant amount spetl- | jriang 
fied in the first schedule to the Order, | 0therCons.F: 
whichever is the lower amount. A whole-} Services . 
saler dealing in perambulators described 0}. 
the schedule is not permitted to add 0 | supply Servic 
the cost of the articles, but is entitled to 2 , ' 
discount from the manufacturer of not less |'%# Ord. F 
than 74 per cent. A retailer’s maxIMUM |Sup.Baranc: 
price for models not described in the fitst (0. & Brdcas 
schedule, is the price paid to the manufac: |,,,., 
turer or wholesaler, plus 50 per cent. Manu- = 
facturers may only supply models s 


in the first schedule to the Order, except a 
under licence. “ the 
THE *“* ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE taised = th 
PRICE INDEX £72,184, 32 

(1935 = 100) a 

Nov Nov Nov. | Nov. Nov Exchange ; 


| 

a 
j 20 23, | 24 | 2% >. 
of 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Sank of En 










| 1942 1942 Mth and No 
} | Cae 
me l 
Crops | 119.9 119.9 | 119.9 | 119.9 | 1198 
Raw materials | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 7 
Complete Index... .| 143.7 | 143.7 | 143.7 | 143.71 
| Mar, | Aug | Nov. Oct. - 
| 33, | 31, | 25, | & it 
| 1937*| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 


| 118.9 | 1199 

1147.9| 92.2 | 114.7] 118.9 | 13 

| 207.3 | 122.9 170.6 | 172.7 i 
| 175.1 | 106.8 | 439.9) 143.31 


Crops .... ‘ 

Raw materials. 

Complete Index.. 
ee — 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery: 
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New 
Mone; 
f 
115,445 
ge 685 
luding 
CTsions 


£ 
788,47) 
620,855 
led) 
Foreig: 
Un tres 
£ 
78,35 
70,000 
Id.) 
Ord, 
976,51 
022,194 
2, only 
which 


last 
of the 
res of 
tently 
read 
Price 


erved 
rsons 
ation 
2s, a 
$ are 


Cen- 
has 
rices 


119.9 


a i 
aF 2. 
= —<—$—$——— eee eet 8:5“ OU 


‘GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


for the week ended Nov. 21, 1942, total 


ordinary revenue W 
ordinary 
sues tO 
Thus, including 
£7,997, 847, the def 
ist is £ fl, 916, f 8! ) 01 OW 


sinking 


for the correspo nding 


expenditure ‘a £108, 


as £39,178,000, against 

393,000, and 

fund of 140,000 

sinking fund allocations of 

icit accrued since April 

; unst 41,907,753,000 
period a year ago 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 


REVENUE AND E XPENDITURE 
Keceipt ‘ 
sti } VW 
. ‘ r ril l ¥ Weel 
Revenue nee 43 t t ed | ended 
1942-43 Sa No 
l 22 21 
1941 1942 | +1 1942 

ORDINARY . 

REVENUE 
Income Tax 913,000 27 5 4] 13 24 
Sur-tax . . 78,000) 18,25 16.924 550 490 
Estate, etc., ss / 

Duties 90,000 57,247) 58,767) 1,280) 1. 
Stamps 15,000 8,523 8,740 152 920 
NDC. . 1! 425.000 13,658, 17,470, 408) 606 
B.P.T. f\ 68") 147,091) 213,891! 5,413) 6,950 
Other Inld. Rev 1,000 227 290 10 
Total Inld. Rev. 1522000, 512,928 655,494! 21,269) 19,650 
Customs 438,295 233,181' 298,049 7,054) 10,774 
Excise 366,705) 207,900 271,000; 3,200! 4,100 
Total Customs & | 

Excise. . . 805,000! 441,081 569,049! 10,254! 14,874 
Motor Duties 34,000} 12,154 6,047 
Canadian Govt | 

Contribution ._ 225,000; 195,265 
P.O, (Net Re | 

ceipts)..... 10,000} 11,700; 12,10 f 4 
WirelessLicences, 4,300 2,050 
Crown Lands 800) 610 620 
Receipts from | 

Sundry Loans) 5,000) 2,862 2,097 422 
Miscell. Receipts; 21,000) 46,641) 70,684) 1,112) 3,832 
Total Ord. Rev.'2627100, 1027976 1513406; 33,235) 39,178 
Seu?-BALANCING 
P.O, & Brdcastg.| 102,523) 60,750) 64,200, 1,750) 1,800 
Total 27296235 1088726 1577€ 34.985) 40,978 

= i le ‘ ot t 

hxche ylie to tr t 
par ents 
} (4 t oa and — - 
Expenditure | mate, | April 1 April 1| Week | Week 
1942 4 to } to ended | ended 
Nov Nov. | Nov. | Nov 
22, | 21, 23, | 31, 
1941 | 1942 1941 | 1942 
iia : cities 

OrDINARY 
EXPRNDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 

Nat. Debt. . 325,000) 184,025] 215,481 655) 763 
Payments to N \ | 
Ireland... . . 9,500] 4,593 4.695 
OtherCons, Fund | 

ices 7,800 4,129 3,95 
Total...... | 342,300! 192.747) 224.131 661 163 


Supply Services. 4953204 
Total Ord. Exp.!5295504 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O, & Brdeastg 


Miss... 


102,525 

" 15398 )27 
| 

After decré . 31 


2756113 3197962) 81,750 107630 


2928860 5422093 


82,411/108393 


60,750, 64,200) 1,750! 1,800 


2989610 3486293) 84,161 110193 


ng Ixchequer- balances by 
{110,151 to £2,675,120, the « ther operations 
lor the week (no longer shown s¢ parately) 
taised the gross National Debt by 
72,184,333 to £15,989 millions 
MONEY MARKET 
[Bak of Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
of England remained unchanged between Nov. 
h and Nov. 26th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


ttchange.) 


’ 33. Canada. $ 


43-474, 


3 Krona (18 +159) 16 -85~95. 
145) 16 -953~-17 -13; , ° 


West indies. 


- 7-58-64. 
Re °20; 


I 
Offices. Spain. 


oO 46-55 (Voluntary 
italy. 7) -25 bre. 


Uruguay. 


United States. $ (4-943) 


Switzerland. | 


Florin 


mail transfers 99 -80-105 
; on ail traasfers 4-02-04}. 


4 -02}—-034; mail transfers 
(4 S63) 4°43 47; mail trans- 
anes (25 -22}) 17-30-40, 
Argentina. Peso 
transfers 16 -953-17-15. 
(12-11) 7-58 62; mail 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 
‘30. Panama. 
Brazil. 83-64 cr. 


mail 


7 6597 p. (buying) 
Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 


Peseta (25 -22}) 40-50 (Official 
rate). Turkey. Piastres (110) 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





| 
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Finance 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph 250 
Overseas Trade Guarantees ‘ 37 
War Damage Act 2,686 
2,973 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thous 
Overseas Trade Guarantees. . ° 53 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
lita Ways and | 
Saou Means lrea- 
Bills Advances sury | Total 
Date Bank J a } — 
len- . Public a |* = 
der Tay Depts. Eng- aoe Debt 
1 ALKS 
land 
] H1 
Nov. 22 | 975-0 Not available 
1942 
Aug. 22 | 975-0 ” i 
, 29 | 975-0 1668-3 254-4] 1695-5 | 3593-2 
sept. 5 | 975-0 Not available 
» 12; 975-0 - 
19 | 975-0 1 » 
30 2,693 °3 225-6 | 5°5 | 760-5 | 3684-8 
Oct 975-0 Not available 
10: 975-0 sd 
17 | 980-0, 
» 24 | 990-0) * 
31 |1000-0! 1730-5; 225°7| 5:2] 833-0) 3794-4 
No 7 (1010-0 Not available 
» 14 (1020-0 . 
; 1 |1030-0 » 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average Cent 
Date of fate allotted 
Tender : of Allot- at 
Applied ment : 
Offered fo Allotted , Min. 
_ . ° Rate 
1941 Ss. d. 
Nov. 21 75-0 | 158-2 75:0 | 20 0-35 33 
1942 
Aug. 28 75-0 | 163-6 | 75-0 | 20 2-85 31 
Sept. 4 75-0 | 166-1 75-0 | 19 10-62 44 
° ll 75-0 | 157°3 75-0 | 19 10-87 40 
~ 18 75-0 | 145-3 75:0 | 20 2:45| 27 
2» 2 75-0 | 134-7 75-0 | 19 11-52 55 
Oct. 2 75-0 | 156-2 75-0 | 20 0-15 33 
9 80-0 | 164-8 80-0 | 20 0-47) 35 
* 16 85-0 | 181-2 85-0 | 19 11-90 27 
ia 85-0 | 172-7 85:0 | 20 0-44 35 
eae 85-0 | 175-2 85-0 | 20 0-32 31 
Nov. 6 85-0 +} 185-3 85-0 | 20 0-45 31 
is 13 85-0 | 170-7 85-0 | 20 0-60 36 
20 85-0 | 178-6 85:0 | 20 0-40! 33 


On Nov. 20th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted as 
to about 33 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £80 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on Nov. 27th. For the week ending Nov. 
28th, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to a 
maximum amount of {50 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 





™ 13% | ae 
= N.S.C. | Defence | Savings a 
‘ Bonds | Bonds 
1949-51 
Oct. 15...... 4,376 | 2,128 | 8,006/!| 16,661§ 
: Meeenes 4,198 | 1,887 5,925) 7,066§ 
oo WA seews 4,329 | 1,762 5,743)|| 11,297§ 
a ere 4,239 | 1,749 | 4,384 | 9,002§ 
i TN eare cs 4,366 | 1,922 | 11,323)|} 6,179§ 
ER Nowewess —_ 2,114 | 5,186)|) 13,7378 
i Serre re ‘ | we 6,025) 9,985§ 





6553, 921° 509, 571* 920284¢| 67 54943 § 


* 156 weeks. + 99 weeks. t 59 weeks. 
§ Including series ‘‘A.”’ || Including all Series. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Nov. 24th amounted to a total value of £51,851,785. 
Up to Oct. 3lst, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £85,372,000 has been repaid. 


Totals to date .. 


remained 
26th: 


following rates 
20th and Nov. 


Market Rates The 
changed between Nov. 


Piastres (97}) 978-§. India. 
rupee) 174-184d. Belgian Congo. 
China. National $ 2}}-34d. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Uruguay 
Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate of exc 
quoted in London, 


un- 


Rupee (18d. per 
Francs 176}-}. 


Egypt. 


, Peru, 


hange is 


Forward rates for one month have 
United States. } cent 
Switzerland. 53 cents 


Forward Rates. 
remained unchanged as follows : 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. 
pin.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par 


MONEY RATES, LONDON——Tlx 


tained unchanged between Nov. 20th 


Bank rate 2% (changed from 3°, October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14%; 3 months 


following rates 


and Nov. 


re- 
26th :— 


\ 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 25, 1942 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Jotes Issued : ‘ Govt. Debt 11,015,100 
In Circln 870,033,416 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 866,550,828 
partment . 10,208,302 | Other Secs 1,174,310 
| Silver Coin 1,259,762 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue .. 880,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
} Bullion ut 
' 
| 168s. per oz. 
fine 241,718 
880,241,718 880,241,718 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
4 | f 
Pr ( 1 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs 187,993,088 
Rest 3,208,118 | Other 
Pu D ° 7,729,646 | Discounts <« 
| idvane 2,693,727 
Other Deps curities 18,561,117 
Banker 148,793,223 | — 
Other Accts 46,310,684 | 21,254,844 
Note 10,208,302 
195,103,907 | Gold & Silver 
} Coin 1,138,437 
220,594,671 220,594,671 
> | 1di Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
ne Na 1 Debt and Dividend Accounts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


f millions) 


1941 1942 
Nov. | Nov Nov. | Nov. 
26 ll 18 25 
Issue Dept.: 
Notes in circulation 710-0) 863- 2} 865-2, 870-0 
Notes in banking depart 
ment ; 20-2 17 -0| 15:0 10:2 
Government debit and 
securities* . 727 -3| 877-3] 877-4 877-6 
Other securities 2-2 l 4) 1-4 1-2 
Silver Coin . 0 5| 1-3 1-2 1-2 
Gold, valued at s. per 0°: 0 -2) 0-2 0-2 
fine oz. 168 -00 168 00} 168 -00 168 -00 
Debostts 
Public . 9°8 7-2} 8-2 7:7 
Bankers’ 136 -4) 142-9] 145-7, 148-8 
Others 53-1) 48-6) 46°5 46-3 
Total .. 199-3, 198-7) 200-4, 202-8 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | | 
Government ea 170-7; 174-2) 177-3, 188-0 
Discounts, etc... ; 4-0 2:5} 3-2 2:7 
Other..... 21-6} 21-3) 21-2) 18-6 
Teh... «030: 196 -3| 198-0} 201-7) 209-3 
Banking depart. res. 20 -8) 18 -4| 16-4, 11-3 
“ Proportion ”’ 10-4 9°2) 8-1 55 
* Government debt is 11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. 
to £880 millions on July 


Fiduciary issue raised from £830 millions 
29, 1942 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date Cash Two a 
d. 
PN ea ee heveeussdac 234 234 
es RIS 20's we anch athe 234 234 
i ance hae heenwe ° 234 234 
cate WE aia oe eee eae 234 234 
gD eHtiaecheewenwenes 23% 23% 


The New York market price of fine silver remained at 
442 cents per ounce throughout the week. 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14% 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14.%; 3 months, LAS: 
Day-to-day money, }-14%. Short Loans, 

Bank deposit rates 3% Discount deposit at call 


4%; at notice 3%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 





New York | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. . Nov. | Nov 
on 18 19 20 21 23 24 
Cables Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents ; Cents 
London 4033 | 4032 | 4033 | 4033 | 4033 | 403% 
Montreal . . .|88 -000|88 -250)88 -125)/88 -250)88 -250 88 -130 
Zuricht .'23-30 |23-30 (23-30 }23-30 | 23-30) 23-33 
B. Aires. . . .|23 -60*|23 -60* 23 -60*/23 -63*/23 -65*|23 -60* 
Brazil. . 5-14 | 5-14! 5-14] 5-14] 5-14 | 7 


* Official rate 29-78. + Commercial Bills. 
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PROVINCIAL BAN IGS 
NK CLEARINGS | S. FEDERAL RESERVE RESERVE BANK OF NEW 
«& thousands) Million $’s I “W ZEALAND) 
. ‘ eee Million £N.Z.'s 
Week Ageregate | 
| Ende. from Jan. 1 to 12 U.S.F.R. Banks Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Sept. | Aug. | Se ‘ 
| Nov. | N Nov Nov ee ee a, | 5, | 12, | 19, | 5 | 31, | | ae 
| 22, a 7 | « ¢ on hand and, 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | y949 14, 
194] 1942 | {941 21, _. i [re ry ., 20,557 20,554! 20,563 20,549 | Gold and stg. exch 17-3] 28 -09 942 | 1949 
= ———— — - 9 1942 Ik re es .| 20.829 2¢ 9| 91 aon A dae . 29 °U2 28-48 % 
Working days 6 6 : 20,829 20,802 20,809 20,809 | Advances to State 19-46 29-49 92 21 % 
Birmingham f 187 . 1 + . + : on & 259 233 232 242 Investments 3-82 4-5 8-40 28.9 
Bradiord. 1.578 l = > : 1 %9 : 114,300 ‘ , : secs 2,184 4.551) 4,658 4,69 | , 4-15 4 ki 
Bristol... 1°94 son “ 175 96,041 “ort 2,119 4,576! 4,684 4,718 | LIABILITIE 
Hull 54 > oar Jt, tad —— 24,398 26,671! 26,918 27,201 Bank Not 22:14 t 
Leicester 717 154 t + - | = 7,579 11,302) 11,380) 11,447 Danks at I 8-7 + 21 14 4 
Liverpool 8,137 | 3,873 56°790 aaes Mr. , 3,690, 2,120) 2,400 2,490 | Rese 43 Tt gan 
Manchester 10,487 | 10,819 6,790 | 310,261 ae 12,941 12,211) 12,492! 12,622 16% /47-3 
Newcastle 1339 “1371 = 07, Le ° i 598 361 234 300 | a 
Nottinghan "313 | "481 0506 | 21°547 15,305 13,935) 14,111 14,173 
Sheffield 705 + 2 b d i . 24,398 26.671! 26.918 27,20] SOU oT .s r ie a 
Southampt 74 343 : q l BB 8 7E iN a V 11 -0°% 82 -4°, 81 -€ 81-2 UTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
3 367 ) I 2 
2 Milli > 6 
12 Towns 8796 937 an | Mor i lillion £'s 
26,/2 2 i l 3710 y o 22,778 22,739' 22,741 22,741 het 
Dublin? 196 6 664 aaa ‘ 5228 3.369, 3.373 3 : 7 ‘. 
83 ( ; 2 
\f — | 1941 942 C : 
© Nov. 15 1961. and Nov, 14 a — 10 ae 44/408 14,465 i ) 55-11 = ; 1942 a 
2,482) 2,62 2.468 549 B ! 1-0] , . 
i l 09 . 
) LtABILIt 45-02) 61-32) 62-10, 
OVERSEAS BANK cua 
x 2k h — . ; . at / 34-06) 36-62) 35.77 
RETURNS RESERVE BANK OF INDIA Governni 4 6-90 407) 3m) 
S Million rupees « 5-97) 4-86 S20 te 
2 20 c 
BANK OF CANADA em eS 
Million Can $ low Oct oO x 
4 | 25, | 30, | 1S, CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
ns 444, 444) 444 434) 444 Million Turkish pounds 
14 3 27 2 198 177 
ie ' 14 A july ) July ) Aw 
+Reserve : Gi =a a” ms . ’ = 44 Ri ’ 1. ie 2 
rt he > | a a . »,4 : 4 194] 342 ’ a 
ica, a5 0 5 | ! 1,324| 1,324, 15324) 1324 | « 116-7] 130-61 uae a 
ee O68 89t ) 2 9 } il 8 > ’ ’ lb 8-6 1386 ‘ 
LIABILIT as > G/ Cle 46°7' 569 54-5) S40 
Note circulatic 444 61s - Fo Treasury | 137-1) 135-0, 134-5] 1344 
Deposits : D Govt f .9 I g 4 (or ial bill 272 +2) 331-8, 332°5 3324 
Chartered banks > ; : +4 : Avi + 53-8! 55-]! 56-]] meat 
Z 3) 225-2 : 2 I } vos 5:1) 5545 
i ig yas) I haa 170 -6| 258-0 257-9) 2584 
7 Gold and f ¢ hange tr 4 t x 68) 64 Notes i t 198-1) 604 ‘ 
j 1 ‘ a z - 77 79 | < +I0°s 0 600-5 6094 
Exchange Cx 1 Board against . fa°P o's | pen 1635-5) 198-1 199-46 Hb 
} Clear ot} exch 41-0 26:1 25°51 244 
DN 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
Ww 
Nov. 17, Nov. 24, » 17. N 
1942 194; N 7, Nov. 24 Nov w 94 
CEREALS AND MEAT » | 1942 1942 wa Saee 
GRAIN, etc. TEXTILES continued - a 
Wheat | COTTON MISCELLANEOUS 
a M +9 t.o.b. St. J 38 8B 8 | Clot ( ra Cloth 38h i i | CEMENT, b uw. Portland, d/d site, London area 
Flan on oo we 16 3 l 2 50, 22’s & le 51 18 | = Pe r jute sacks 20 to tou—{a) 
od per 4 50 Ib. | Drill, 30 in., 80 4 s. d s. d 
Barey Ens d/d London 38 (3 38 | 12's & 10's l 74] ~ ‘an { upwards per ton 51 0 51 0 
ry Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (ec) 33 9 3 os 
Oats wea oe os | ess is (ys, | OHEMIOALS 
Maize, La | 13 108 13 103 seg oy N | Acid, Oxali er tont 90/0/0 60/00 
MEAT— Beef. per ? : 15 103 NENP P Ne Nou : ~ \ 65/0/0 65/0/0 
. » ) Mar { s. d. s. d, 
English Jo { 4 11 +11 “72 etie: Nor “_ . Tartaric, English, less 5%..Ib. 4 4 44 
Imported hind > .% JUTE (5x im 1, Sulpha per ton 9/16/0 _ 9/160 
: > a Daise 5 Dundex tc /} : ity I ! per ton 10/14/0 10/140 
Mutton, per 8 I J : : . : i _ E $6/10/0 Pota Sul te per ton 1815/0 18/15/0 
Imported oe \ 4 - 4 9 Co ) S i indle) 49 4 9 ee a pe Son 11/0/0 11/00 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib ; 8 - : : 104/40 H s per vd 0 0 hikh mda Cryst per tou 5/7/6 5/76 
oa aor wt ~w ilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 ed — pt H 0 4 5-00 COPRA (; } S.D. Straits 
< Cwt 147 ) 147 O 7 Le essl Spe c.f Nom. Nom 
100 ‘ c 
OTHER FOODS 74/40 i. i i HIDES (per |! sd 8 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades sis. . ee . Wet s Australian, \ a), 
First hand , 142 si } . (ner A fri } j eae Ou slan y 40/50 Ib 07 0 } 
GHEESE (per cwt.) ined z . evened 34 0 34 0 Cape, J’burg Ord. ... Nes cote 0% OF 
Home Produced — 99 2 WOOL (pe: ib. d d Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. - 909 0% 
Imported 99 . Lincoln wethers, washe 19 19 English & Welsh Market Hides 
GOCOA (per cwt ne - oe 1 } € > 14° _— 
t : e ] 14 Rest heavy = ee 0 6 0 6 
Accra. ¢.f. 45 0 45 0 Austr in I fleece 70’s ¥ 37 t ivy x and heifer s - 0 8} 0 i 
enoan'e fine 81 0 81 0 NE i oe 4 293 | LEATHER (per Ib.) 
(per cwt N.Z.s 2 pieces, 50-5€ } 9 i C ; . , 9 9 
Seabee, cue. ¢. & f sites s | ene 24 | Sole Bends, 8/14 | { .7 7 
? ne mi aw 64's warp 4 4 c 
Costa Rica. medium to good Sf 191 0 190 0 EE s z : 4 + | Sho I to Welti j : 2 : 
aan. a a 56’s super carded ... ; ; . 2a 
E@GS (per 12 English 16 0 “4 . 48's average carded . 3 | , a 1 
ieee aenk 5. Sereonet = c 2 = 44’s prepared a. 1 B I Welting { : it : 4 
POTATOES (per cwt.) 7 mae ; vo a p23 38 
English J § > 0 | COAL (per ton) INERALS oi a ia sing Hides ‘129 2 3 
SUGAR (per cwt.) ” Velsh, best Admiralty J 6 9 6 9 an, PRODUCTS (per gal.)— 10 110 
Centrifu; als, 96 prpt a ? ) 27 («O 37 «0 : t, f \ ales 
» prpt. shipm. | s p > ae po (6) Kerosene, Burning Oil ; 0 11} 0 1 
a cit. U.K./Cont Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne ...4 3) 1h 630 7] Vaporising Oil 11 ss 
er aed - ee - ' 7 | IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— ae a (b) Autor otive gas oil,” in bulk, 
ee Eee NN s l 4910 | Pig, Cleveland No. Rata. 128 0 128 0 it a tn toi, Weehen in ve 
eonsumpuor 21 7 1 #9 ars, Mi idlesbrough 312 6 312 ¢ W ‘ il, in bulk, England and 
pe i o° <1 i t 7 rails. heavy . ox ¢ po >) ales : 
West India Crystallised : . < +f , 47 6 | Tinplates (home . 14 20) “9 9 “4 ; | furnace 0 103 0 7 
59 10 5 2 29 § 7 0 1] 
nimi tenet » 10 | NON-FERROUS METALS | per t @ - OU 2e 
r 2 i Copper | le oly tic 62/0/0 62'0'0 ROSIN (per ton) American r oi > 7 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed<¢ 0 6 T C4 : . } , , 1 SS 8 330 
i and unstemmed< 4 > 3 in pecman en ash . eseee 275/0/0( f) 275/0/0(f) RUBBER lb ; 
Sa ee ene ; 10 Le Soft, foreign, « cash .. 25/0/0 25/0/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet 1 u 1 ij 
stemmed Bo 4 3 g | teary j G.O.B., spot 25/15/0 25/15/0 G OCG STROKE Sf ° 
. “ uminium, ingots and bars 110/0/0 110/0/0 SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange 205/0/0  205/0/0 
COTTON ] VERUESS Nickel, home delivery J 190/0/0 190/0/0 = , 
per | d eee ' 95/0/0 195 TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 25/5 25/5/0 
rang gt . 195 1950/0 | ) n n 
Raw, Mid-American , 8-9 8 -90 Antimony, English, 99 120/0/0 12 
» Giza, F.G.} . ou 1-55 | ate epee tT ttre ae ys bh VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net 
Yarns, 36’s R n 18 -74 18-74 Wolfram, Empire .....per unit< STOI0 </4 inseed, raw ; : 46/10/0  46/10/0 
- 42’ Cop sf t 18 -52 ] 59 Jat ur » nan ; o/' : R pe, cr ide ] 4 0 48/5/0 
¥ 60’s Twist (I tia 96 50 a 50) Platinum, refined ....... per oz. 9/0/0 9/0/0 ee yn-seed, crude 9/13 6 39/12/6 
Cloth, per 100 yards ; ae Sal Quicksilver .i......: per 76 Ib.4 pe +. ; os 1 0 Coconut, crude "*"* 3612/6 36/146 
~~ * =a , 9/15/0 69/15/0 hada RSKSST ST RA EES IS 29'1! 50 
31 i } inter, 64 64, ; s. d. s. d nae : 29/15/09 ae 
6's & 42's ; 35 0 35 0 | GOLD (per fine ounce) .......... 168 0 168 O il Cakes, Linseed, Indian,ex-mill 11/2/6 ’ 
Cambric Shirting, 32} in. SILVER (per ounce) Oil Seeds, Linseed 
72 x 60, 24's & 24’s.. 47 4 47 4 _peparappaeants 1m 1 ne aise ee | 
ES fey e ae a ebbsnGn 11} alcutt: 23/0/0 29 
is + epee ton at popes Som, jute sacks, charged ls. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return nn CE fy s-rss vawsvedeue 23/0/0 ne 
ncluding import duty and delivery charges. pp led pera age . - pe er Pool prices in some zones. (c) Price is at buyer’s prem 
(e) Average for weeks ended Nov. 14 and Nov. 21. (f) Pie e at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delive ered works 
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RESULTS (November 11 to November 25, 1942) 
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Sept 
14 
| 1942 Fk 
8 214 | 
y 28-3 ; 
4 9% Compaay Year | Total |Deprecia- sees Available | Appropriation 
Ended | Profit roht for Preceding Y¢« 
tion, etc, | after Deb, | Distribu- ashi . . ” 
5 26-14 Interest tion Pref. Ord ’ + or 
2] ; To Free : : 
4 2 - Div. Div. | Rate enti , a fo il Net Ord 
403 | | | j ine ys Profit Profit Div 
5 Breweries, &c. | é | £ { | : l | 
os son's Brewery Sent & . f | j . 
:  Grett ept. 30 110.305 | > £ y 
pass, Ratcliff & Gretton Gen U9 59.065 1OR 298 3 
} Bestol Brewery (Georges & Co.) Sept 30 e os 18 | 525,820 | 1,3 +7 11,95 24,000 | 10 sae 
ANK| cuptell (Archibald), Hope & King pt. 20 | = 990,465 218.5: 398,603 || 68,000 | 447,128 | 20t 3,115 118,6¢ 69,967 | 1 
, I <ing | Sept. 30 | « | 218,554 76.158 @ ' 2 . 000 .7 967 10 
Ind Coope & Allsopp . | : . 45,083 750 4.507 ; £1,995 163,056 18+ 3 aS 1 4,417 593.059 ) 
itchells & Butlers | Sept. 30 | 1,986,008 | 134 29 886 39,901 3,850 "f ; rly 1,460 62 Re OR mY 
Mitchells ¢ itler Sept. 30 | 1'564'562 34.880 429.886 90272 6] 10,500 17} 10 187 262 233.953 18+ 
& on’s Brewerie 30 | 1,564,562 on ) 3] 265 12 a 7 54 412 on 29 § 
+ Mos A can Di sillecton & W Sept. 30 | 187,394 ¢ | 497,806 1,066,364 10,000 339 ass “Re 10 a 3,367 || 1,681 410 33°05) 17% 
: Brewery CO. eee at June 30 | 191,066 ‘ | 15( rr 104,996 4,452 | “3 5788 “S 4 125,000 | 2°998 |! 1 495° 736 a3e,ce8 9 225 
1942 ks & Richardsons sept. 30 | 267,659 ) 957 45 | 155,10 41250! 110000] lo | 10,000 2,859 136.713 a) oa2 21 &7 
“ * : sept. 3 65 - 1,001 6 > an | an: ; 94,5904 | £9 
7. muanciet. Land, &c. > 86,556 | 61.536 + +1 15 690 $2, 936 174 | 2 ) - 3 214 152.2751 10 
5] aeilian Warrant Agency & Fi a 15 48 0 Me 23 38 2,2 0 
—e a? 1,608! 1911} 542 wer a 1,464 || 3 eroas | art 
' (Selangor) : _— 128,450 21 18 —— . 
a7 ee Mar. 31 5 879 15,000 s i 
5% doe | Mar. 31 91 2 255 2, 390 : , é ry. @" 
83 64 Sastang (Sela rr) | Mar. 31 11364 D K 44 c 41 i 4 
5a Beaufort Borneo . April 30 6,63 ; 15,221 29,999 x ane 124 
sd Broome Plantations April 50 11,649 871 | 5 66 6,493 | 15,221 31 14 378 - 
Incomati Estates co = | 17,880 | x ° = a 63 13,1 5153 | : 
Kuala Reman } pune ov | 82,051 10.000 | oe 44,400 3,668 || 12 3,39 > 
. | Mar. ; 28,984 53,54 3,000 ’ 17,111 | 4 
Y Malaya General Co. | —~ * | 11,803 Dr 420 1 a 1 ) 10 10 ) 3 24,494 15 
Malsalam Plantations M “i 3] ‘ 58083 1.000 4,014 | 1 aan | } 2 as 8 2 67 . 
awa a 428,935, 90'2 , 9,74 é | 20 47,174 Q 194 
Mar. 31 6 297 | 99,801 201,7 mo ES ) i 57 ’ 9,124 4 
Au Pang Besat | Mar. 3] a9 | 1,646 2 a 97,396 10 - woos 54,874 | 40.230 20 
 y Serom June 30 8.596 ‘al oinl fee on | + 3920 aans| italian 
sept. 30 | or >| ( z } ) 9 ; é 
341 Seats Plantatio june 30] 2.448 294 |Dr. 4,008) 1 419 cl aml mami « 
IMS] 9 Ge . ns Mar. 3] | 2 907 | | 416 1644 i} 4.008 : l 10,136 | 6 
3334 Sensi Matang Mar. 31 | - a |Dr. 26,012 267 | ofp ale 20,648 | 2,904 | Nil 
554 | Smgei Tiram « Dec. 31| 91358 | | 1843] 20,503 | — 26,012 | vost 6m 
58 . | , 2 4é 69,0 be 3 i 7¢ 
2504 | Teblng...... eee ee ee. - - a | 2.016 | anh 2,443 pp 4332 11843 2’aa7 | vas | 24 
ar. | ¢ . | A0Q of, 2 . 
6095 | Bilton (Percy) Pan t er} | Dr. 305 | 4,820 843 4 ~ 5,865 | 7% 
188+] Ge ae — June 30 | 0.39 | | ~ ane 2 , 2,179 | 6 
244 lead Investment | Sept. 30 | iane Seee | 6,042 || 3,025 900 | 3 ri 17,586 5,196 | 5 
Finance & Industrial . Sept. 30] 67,934 | 03} 13,967 4,58 65 || 20,274 | 2 
Investors’ a. urity June 30 | 4 227 16 913 40,466 , 62 7.500 6 } 314 or nase | it 
— 1s ; y Sept.30| 1! 2,913 | 3,275 00 | 67 ee 45 
Second Industrial ... I 198,183 | : : 20! 65,061 6.2 / 
Scottish National... . Sept. 50 | 39,766 ete A Mb 35,634 | 94 | + 2.915 3,872 y'600 | Ni 
Second Scottish Investme Sept. 00 103,800 25,049 | 62,353 9,675 118751 52] 4,537 202. 36 eatamen | Nil 
3 : ; ment Oct. § z | 26,218 | 69,1 | 4s a 4 | aero 79,552 | 10% 
Second Scottish National ok * 52,468 | 67629! 136. 10 | = 25,625 8,333) 4 | 1,499 44,666 27,845 5 
Viking Investment Sept. 30 | 74,166 | 629 | 136,624 || 49,584 10.762 9é | + 2,260 103,866 | 017 > 
July | 7 18.478 | 9 499 II . | 7 | 5.000 | oo 30,178 | 4 
wy. 24 er Co i 7 | ,477 | | , } a, FLe | ,765 | 5 4c 7 233.203 
v.28 DF pice Wi ra Companies ily 31 64,477 | 61,188 108 - | an 491 ae . 17 | 3,203 738461 7 
94) ] ‘00! ; | , °, i 8 5” =e | »222 |i 91 A" 
942 | Binell Limited bay | Aug. 31 | 12,396 1} 24,587] 15 | 30,000} + 6,420 14,412 21,473 | 34 
Braby (Frederick) & Co July 18 | 32°345| 5,00 10,801} 19,313} 3,000] 6,875 | 124 | 420 || 66,339 | 65,129} 15 
area Brett's Stamping Co. ea x pt. 30 309,631 21) 44] ane a 791 14.000 | , 124 | 4 926 |} 13.036 | _— | ae 
British sas Stores ug. 8| 26,543 | et 52,804 |} 13,510 | od jan ee 727 || —-32'878 | 438 |) 1: 
; Bush Overs 8 Stores | juss so] 48 543 | 8,376 | 15,360 | 27,890 510 46,940 | 10 | 10,000 | 828 52,878 21,135 | Nil 
9 } Brooks Wharf eB Ww | July 31 47768 | Dr. 23,162 | 23,321 || 10" | * | 5,000 | 2,260 “onnee | 65,866 10 
Bursledon Bri x ull Wharf June 30 | 54507 | | 47,768 80.520 || 4.000 10,1 42 3 | ; 33, 354 44 020 15,345 | 15¢ 
Cart & C = |} June 30 6,441 17,238 || 4450 | 30,000 | 20 | 10,000 | 3 | Sth 32,580 | Nil 
0/0 Crabtree Ele bow E | Sept. 30 | os a | 500 | Dr. 1,423 4 a i 4 S | | ’ } } “4 } 49.195 49195 | 20 
nin tJectrical Industrie r . 70,62( 0.000 | . 5 I 85¢ . | 91 |} 57.150 | D AID | 4 
Dancer & oe” — Oct. 31 | 66,088 | ag 53,941 | 58,923 || 19,500 | 4 000 | = 2,273 7 i? 7 7o4 | Nil 
) , Empire of India & Ceyion Tea July ai 10,217 | or 83,408 || 8.750 | 52.500 174 7,500 | 2.941 65 582 a +4 | ~~ 
. Fairfield Shipbuilding & ° ec. Sl 112,612 | O00 | aiue 9,354 “400 ne | 2,540 5 R75 6,291 | 
6/0 | Fos : uilding &c, | June 30 | 9 ’ 12 / 0 35,101 45.675 || 0 95 a 00 | 10 3,000 67 65,875 63.672 | 17 
6/0 ter Clark Limited 7,694 | | = sae 10,950 | 3688 7 6.400 es 
“ Genatosan Limited .. . . Sept. 16 108,258 | aes 123,709 || 15,000 | 12500 10 ses | 463 69.055 Rr )} 10 
5 oe "une | . ee 5,277 | naz |i 46, ( 50.0 oa . 3 33,642 ~ 
= eee Write) & Son a ° 128,853 | 15.050 68'537n re 7,500 70,000 20 ‘| _ one S777 ae | 89,215 10 
” . sa - wv | 492 2 O76 F —— », DO 2,5 95 ENN | 29,6 4 
7/6 | Heenan & Froude June 30 157'700 15 | aaeuee 124,424 14'050 : 500 25 50,000 | 623 iat bee 2 944 20 
Herrburger, Brooks | Aug. 31 | 57,780 os 18 718 | 232,75) 89,400 40.000! 4 | | 2,668 44,782 23 908 | 25 
vm, | Hoyle (Joshua) & Sons June 30 | 23,265 2 660 | as S| 90,909 a 16.875 4 eee }+- 28,300 8°19] ov, 38 Nil 
. , 9 134 > t 15 5.00 l 8.191 
Industrial Newspapers vept. 30 | 194,332 50,000 | 54731 | 26,652 2,081 ) 5,000 | 3,157 73,902 | 23.741 | Nil 
d. | Instone (S.) & Co. . Sept.30] 14,283 000} =—4,751 | 122,000 ‘ | 97'596! 73! 25000} + 53 13'262 | Dr. 4°61 1} 15 
Kirklees Li June 30 | | 13,982 18.24 - 96 74 25,000 9 9n« 262 | Dr. 4,612 Nil 
1y | Kirklees Limited... . ne 30} 44,049 * | 44'4a4| 128/278 6,875 | 4,687 | 16-1 006 ars 211,580 | 46,4 : 
1, | Kolok Manufacturing Co June 30 | 146,673 | 15,000 | eee | “eee | | 1} 2,000 | 420 36.113] 11, le 
1 ) Lambert Brothers ...... Aug. 31} 50,439 978 | 265 ti 20,000 - sro | + 14,484 46,816 | i967 a 
9 | Lawes Chemical C .oe. | June 30 | 128.833 P | 26,545 | 36,142 12 ) 72 ° 9,000 1,210 113.26 9,108 | Nil 
a OD. wesc Tune 30 | 29,5. 5,000 96.833 15°44 ge 14,730 | 120 | een 13,261 | 25.822 | 8 
64 — Pee Estates | MF . +4 33,939 2.047 0'501 215,4 : 10,312 84.375 15 | ; - 5 39.059 6011 | 120 
thems (Twilfit) Limited | Mar. 31; 189,338 | a 12,30 2,686 7558 | 2,146 138.480! 111148 2 
§ | London & Colon TUE |} June 30 47.726 | | 84,627 84.627 | 300 euro 6 | 3 | > RF OVO | 111,480 ; 15 
Mini iid (Nyeraland) Te | Sept. 30 | 13/064 3,450 25,331 | 33.345 || 14. - 30,000} 6 | 24,627 _ on | 10,321] 6 
9 | Morland & Impey ae June 30 | 3'799 | | 11,944 | 27,686 | a > | ‘7 ote 77,673 
: Mecaod & Impey aaaitsen ae = | sant 1340] 5,361 6875 | 4,952 | 5 3,000 ee 47,860 | 24,665 | ¢ 
3 Palace & Dert OR eran S cuecie | te on a; 2,084 | 7.499 8851 |I ae | 5,344] 18 260 || 3,528 | 11.462} 5 
lac rby Castle 5 ,130 | 21,397 | 516 6,412 890 17 16,914 | 5 466 | 
4 | Phillips & Pc es’ Oct. 31 | 10.509} aa 34,516 59,521 20,2504 . 10 197. || 58'340 | 5,466 | 18 
z ywis Aircraft. ] : | 10,509 | 1,500 | 57 77 ), 2904} | are 58,340 | 3,074 | 
4 Scottish Assam i. sated a | Dec. 31 | 41'706 2UU _ 7 3,117 4 | + 14,266 53605 | 1s { 74} 10 
é Silver Line sade | Dex 3] 33,355 38.448 | al . : . a7 : 20,518 Nil 
3 | Singer _ Limited ... | Dec. 7 31,150 cs | 5 783 | } cas | 26,395 | q | E00 | es | 9685 Dr. 81 Nil 
Mo : cc. 2 7 eet Y f,90. | z | “ | ” 7 ) ; 7 
9 | Saith (D tors. . Ree es | july 31 277,716 155,000 75,696 124 ag | 3,608 | 8 | 53 0 1,426 42.710 6+ 
(D.) & Sons } 264,820 26,331 7 | az » | . | 23,750 ‘ | 5 1 | 175 || 18,597 zo10 | 
Steaua Roma 3 oe Aug. 31 30482 | 54 78,451 103,718 || 7.47 ah nent » | 50,000 1,946 |} 0 28. | 5,818; 8 
19 | Walmsleys — June 30 15'166 5,441 | 16,820 10.285 || 14'950 20,214] 6 | 759 |] 599,3 6 | 168,507} Nil 
ys ry 166 | + 20,285 || 950 sec | 5¢ 266 7° ore 2 
ll} Yorkshire Dyeing & Dine Sept. 30 84.875 | | , 1 262 | 31,590 2,500 | 630 II 10 "1s 85,509 | Nil 
1 | Totals (£000's) : me Tune 30| 26,358 | poe 58,648 168,458 13.000 63 san os 1262 || 2682611 4,371 | Nil 
Nov. 11. 1949. to N No.0 " 8,851 | 8,916 9] , oe 143 | aaa | 26,826 | Dr. 7,532 1 
‘< » 1942, to Nov. 25, 1942 . of Cos 9,189 2,850 3 | 2,148 |} 100,161] 60,398] 14 
1} » L942. .06 | 83 | 11,446 615 | aman 2 | 6,066 17.612 |Dr. I : + 
Jan. 1, 1942, to Nov. 25, 194 anees 2 63 8,030 9 9 499 a 149 | Nil 
2, to Nov. 95, 42., | ot = — a ‘e 2,42 6¢ | os P 
i ‘++ | 1,754) 346,591 | 31,390 | 152,67 159 13 = = 11,064 | L334 
Og — | 152,678 | 262,131 38,259 90.200 f,00f | 
ny, | 4) 44 Years. (&) Including an ag go al 18,018 | + 6,201 || 344,874] 16 
6 ding arrears, (mn) Includes £44,339 Advance to Subsid - ' | | I 3 é 161,200 
0 = Advance to Subsidiary Co. written off as irrecoverabl : | 
n off irrecoverable at June 30, 1938, now recoverabl Jie 
i} on Free of Income Tax. 
0 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Nov Nov. | 
0 17, 24, | Nov. Nov 
0 mains (per bushel) 1942 1942 | 17, 4 Nov n 
6 heat, Chicago Cents ‘ 042 0) vov Nov. 
; + Chicago, De Cents Cents | MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— Av2 1842 17 rt 
i 258 2 s ant 149 
) . ric 90 904 | Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Dec. ents MISCELLANEOUS (per !b.)—cor i 1942 
; R Cc 39, 825 85t Coffee, N.Y., cash t Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet - Cents 
ee net De 48% 494 Rio, N.7 t at 
riey, Winnipeg De € 1} 63} | S : t M a3 33 } Ja Mar 
> In g, Dec. 601 } Santos, No. 4 138 q M js 
ETALS (per Ib.) O} 60 Cotton, N.Y., Am or 138 133 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban ( 
teen’ Connecticut j Am. mid.. Dec i )-16 20-01 pot n (« Y: 
LB N.Y. Straits, spot 12-00 12-00 Cotton Oil, N.Y., | 18-47 = 18 +34 i4 14t 
Sealine ec: SROt I 52 00 2-00 | haat Chieunn Chi . . 14 25 ur NA 96 deg., No. 4, f 
» East St. Louis, spot » 30 6 00 Petroleum, Mid-cont 13°8 13 ) y : 
<2 5 > | } l ly I _ r in 
N es 231 
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REPORT BY THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF 


The ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


To the ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS, on Wednesday, 25th November, 1942 





The Directors now submit to the Proprietors the annexed Abstract Statement of the Affairs of the Bank at the Second Saturday of October, 1942, with Telative 
Profit and Loss Account, certified by the Auditors. 


The Net Profits of the year, after providing for Income Tax, National Defence Contribution and all bad and doubtful debts, amounted to oss ni £516,386 10 2 
Dividend for half-year paid at Midsummer at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum, er sab cn se £361,250 0 0 
Less Income Tax oe wis amt aes ‘ad sii ia - i is “ Se os 180,625 0 0 


oe £100685 © 6 
It is now proposed to pay a Dividend at Christmas for the second half-year at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum which 


will require ie se _ ae ‘aie as dial ae is i oe a i ne a £361,250 0 0 
Less Income Tax io mn — ian oe ane + or ~ a “ un aoe te 180,625 0 0 
tim AOR © 9 
There has been written off expenditure on Bank Buildings and Heritable ee a ~ ia aon aa se sal she 30,000 0 0 
Contributed to Staff Pension Fund a ne - oe oa a is so ine ~ 49,013 13 4 
And added to Inner Reserves against Contingencies, "the Balance ‘of a sa as _ on ~ ae ii oo eee 76,122 16 10 


ae £516,386 10 2 
—_———_ 


All the Bank’s Investments are valued in the annexed State of Affairs at or under the prices ruling at the date of the Balance. 
The Directors during the past year established a Staff Pension Fund and transferred to the names of Trustees for the administration of that Fund the sum Standing 
at the credit of the Pension Reserve Fund along with a further sum from the Bank’s Inner Reserves. , 
The Directors record with deep regret the death of Sir Hugh Shaw Stewart, of Greenock and Blackhall, Baronet, K.C.B., who had been an Extraordinary 
Director from 1904. q 
_In virtue of the powers conferred upon them by the Royal Bank of Scotland Act, 1873, the Directors elected The Right Hon. William Young Darling, C.B.R. 
M.C., Lord Provost of Edinburgh, as an Ordinary Director. Mr. Darling holds office until this Annual General Court only, but is eligible for re-election. 
The Governor, the Deputy-Governor, the Extraordinary Directors and the Senior Ordinary Director (Mr. Tulloch) all retire at this time, and are eligible for re-election 
Auditors_also,fall to ne appointed for the ensuing year, and Mr George James Gregor C.A., and Mr. S. W. Murphy, C.A., offer themseives for re-election 
By Order of the Court of Directors, 
WILLIAM WHYTE, 
Cashter and General Manager. 





ABSTRACT STATE OF AFFAIRS, at 10th October, 1942 





LIABILITIES 





1. Deposits with accrued Interest and other Credit Balances ... i am Ses ro sae ae = a ae - a ...» £89,199,983 8 3 
2. Nores in Circulation ... _ an exe a one oes _— ont Kat aie tab — ae igi ae —_ on ; 6,357,373 0 0 
3. Drarrs OUTSTANDING.. — sine a a. om a “a ‘ vias in 1,097,254 14 3 
4. ACCEPTANCES and Inporse MENTS of ‘Foreign Bill: s and “other ‘Obligations a se = a = me a“ = ak — sei 2,960,755 311 
$99,615,366 6 5 
5. CAPITAL ... ae son bai o sai ae iin — al a ; a was he a Pan . £4250,000 0 
6. Rest ae ni ~—_ - ae bes oi oes om _— 7 sas sei a 7 4,125,965 510 
7. Proposed, Half-y year’s Divivexp payable at Christmas (less Income Tax) ... - eat a a ig am ie 180,625 0 0 
oe 8,556,590 5 10 
Torar LIABILITIES... sae su at 8,171, 956 12 3 
ASSETS. 
1. Goup and Strver Corn, Bank oF ENGLAND Notes, Notes of other Banks, and Casu with Bank of England and other London 
Bankers os — she = sa we _ ne — £12,994,894 19 7 
& Mowery in London at ‘Call and shi rt notice, and Cheques, etc., , payable on demand, in hand, and in transitu . 8,891,271 4 1 
3. British GOVERNMENT TREASURY Deposit RECEIPTS ... wi ae is ai ia 7,000,000 0 0 
4. British GOVERNMENT SEcuRITIES and Securities guaranteed by British Ge »vernment —_ in ine ; 39,341,610 15 1] 
5. DomINION AND COLONIAL GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, BANK OF ENGLAND Stock and CORPORATION STocks ... = a 1,306,954 19 6 
6. Other Securities oa aati sae oa ae ahs os ie ae “ “7 ait ei _ = : 595,393 2 8 
a. — £70,130,125 1 9 
7. Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. Shares—1,562,500 ‘‘ A" Shares of £5 each, {1 paid, and 312,500 ‘‘B” Shares of {1 each, 
fully paid - se ° sai ; ns is vad uae ; 3,093,750 0 O 
8. Glyn, Mills & Company £1, 060 000 Stock... , see oe bon ise : 2,800,000 0 0 
9. Britis discounted (of which £1,500,000 British Govern ment Tre: asuTY Bi ls) dies laed dhs sits ie . 2,841,915 10 2 
19. Apvances on Cash Credit and Current Accounts ; sai ss a ; is ae wen ie , as 24,274,678 19 10 
11. Loaws on Stocks and Securities... ; — ‘ oe — oe a _ oe sae ; 977,999 9 8 
12. BANKING CORRESPONDENTS and other Customers for Ac ceptances and Indorsements and other Obligations, per contra. 2,960,755 311 
13. Bank Buriipincs (partly yielding rent) . = : : as ; el il 361,599 6 6 
14. Property yielding rent - 7 ‘ ‘ ial aii : : 166,133 0 5 
) TIES in London (p occupied by Bank and irtly vielding rent) ... ae niet . hae 565,000 0 
15. FREEHOLD Properties in I nd n (partly ied | , _ reps ; , 38,041,831 10 6 
ToraL Assets oa £108,171,956 12_3 








me a SL NE TA A A RN A RE TT 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
asec eenennenenceacetsls 


To Expenditure on Bank Buildings and Property written | Bv Rest at llth October, 1941 ~~ ie : £4,125,965 5 10 
off > ' - . : £50,000 0 0 ,, Net Profits after deducting expenses of management 
Contribution to Staff Pension Fund oa = 49.013 13 4 at Head Office and 209 Branch Establishments, 
Dividend for half-year, on at Midsummer, Jess Inc me allowing for rebate on Bills Current and providing 
Tax ; 180,625 0 0 for Income Tax, National Defence Contribution ; 
4 } ; ar 1 bac ( 1 bts 16.35 0 
», Dividend for secon 4 half-year, to be paid at ¢ hristmas, ; and all bad and doubtful de ‘ : 16,386 1 
less Income Tax 180,625 0 ¢ 
Inner Reserves against Contingencies ... , 76,122 16 10 
Balance, being free Rest or undivided Profits, carried | 
forward 4,125,965 510 
£4,642,351 16 0 £4,642,351 16 0 
; 


ce 
D. Sprep, Chief Accountant. 


ae SSS SS SSS SSS SSS 
AUDITORS’ REPORT 


As Auditors apy pointe i by the Proprietors of Tre Royat Bank oF SCOTLAND, we have checked the Cash on hand at Head Office, Glasgow and London (C it 
verified the cash with London Bankers, the Securities for money at call and short notice, the Government Securities and other Investments, and examined the a 
the other Assets oma. of the Liabilities set forth in the foregoing Abstract State of Affairs; and we now certify that in our opinion said Abstract State is a full and fair 
and exhibits a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s Affairs, as shown by the books, at 10th October, 1942 


GEO. JAMES GREGOR, C.A., Auditor. 


Eprxsurce, 6th November, 1942. S. W. MURPHY, C.A., Auditor. 


y Office), 
Is of 


Balance Sheet, properly drawn up, 
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